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Teaching  Swimming  Without  Water! 
(  !  What  a  Strange  Idea 


Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  a  school  needs  machines  to  really  teach 
Office  Practice  most  efficiently?  And  Monroe  Adding-Calculators  are  the 
logical  machines  because  they  are  by  far  the  most  widely  used  throughout 
the  offices,  stores  and  factories  where  the  pupils  will  seek  work. 

It’s  the  simplicity  of  the  Monroe  that  makes  it  so  practical.  The  student 
masters  the  machine  operation  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  and  then  goes 
on  through  a  useful  course  in  practical  Business  Arithmetic. 

More  and  more  the  school  superintendents  are  becoming  interested 
in  Monroes.  They  are  finding  that  Monroe  trained  students  not  only  are 
easier  to  place,  but  that  their  promotions  from  department  to  department 
are  much  faster. 


MONROE  EDUCATOR 

A  regular  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  made 
for  ichools  and  sold  to  schools  only,  at  a  price 
to  fit  any  budget.  For  information  about  the 
Educator  and  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Courses,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Monroe 
office  or  write  to  the  Educational  Department. 


CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC 

idmtotional  Dmpartmmnt:  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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Consistency  and  Dependability 

JAMES  L.  MURSELL 

tHow  much  truth  is  there  in  the  pupil’s  statement  that  he  really  knows  the  sub- 
ea  but  goes  to  pieces  on  a  test  ?  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  pupils  who  regularly  type  60 
words  a  minute  on  timed  practice  work  often  fail  to  reach  40  words  a  minute  on  a 
rormal  speed  test?  ...  If  their  claim  is  correct  that  the  difference  of  speed  is  alto- 
.Tther  due  to  nervousness,  what  can  be  done  to  help  such  pupils?  .  .  .  Isn’t  it  true 
iat  some  pupils  will  work  more  rapidly  and  accurately  under  the  stimulation  of 
rest  conditions  than  they  do  under  practice  conditions?  ...  If  so,  what  is  the  ex- 
rlanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  that  one  pupil  does  better  under  test  con- 
jiitions,  and  that  one  pupil  does  worse  under  test  conditions? 


ONCE  MORE,  as  always  in  this  scries 
of  articles,  I  wish  to  get  at  the  psy- 
iwlogical  problems  that  lie  behind  all  such 
rjcstions  as  those  just  stated,  so  that  we 
an  answer  them  intelligently.  And  here  we 
■jn  into  a  problem. 

Every  research  worker  and  every  psy- 
hologist  recognizes  this  problem  as  a  very’ 
jld  friend  (or  enemy).  Every  learner — and 
crtiinly  every  teacher — should  be  aware  of 
3  general  significance.  This  is  the  prob- 
an  of  consistency  or  dependability  or — to 
it  its  technical  name — reliability. 

If  we  scrutinize  any  series  of  perform- 
*accs,  we  always  find  that  the  performances 
uc  not  perfectly  even.  This  is  true  even 
the  operation  of  a  machine.  Your  car 
-ocs  not  run  equally  well  each  time  you  take 
^  Out.  A  power  lathe  will  not  always  turn 


out  work  of  precisely  the  same  caliber  every’ 
time.  The  variation  may  be  very  slight,  but 
it  always  exists. 

Careful  and  accurate  workers  always  make 
allowance  for  such  variations,  because  they 
are  inevitable. 

Of  course,  with  human  beings,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  different  performances  are 
sure  to  be  much  larger  than  with  a  well- 
constructed  machine.  The  degree  of  unre¬ 
liability  to  be  expected  is  considerably  great¬ 
er.  The  question  is  how  to  deal  with  un¬ 
reliability,  how  to  allow  for  it,  and  what 
to  do  about  it. 

Changed  Conditions  Increase  Variation 

The  questions  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  refer  to  a  special  and  trouble¬ 
some  case  of  the  general  problem  of  re- 
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liability  or  consistency.  Even  when  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  kept  as  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible,  some  variation  is  to  be  expected.  Even 
under  practice  conditions,  the  learner’s  type¬ 
writing  speed  will  not  always  be  precisely 
the  same. 

But  when  we  change  the  conditions- -and 
this  happens  at  once  when  we  switch  over 
from  practice  to  a  speed  test — more  serious 
variation  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  that  need  disconcert  or  surprise  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  normal  phenomena  of  all 
human  behavior.  The  wise  teacher  and  the 
properly  instructed  learner  will  understand 
that  it  can  never  be  wholly  avoided. 

The  practical  question,  as  I  have  said,  is 
what  to  do  about  it.  In  the  present  instance, 
this  question  must  be  considered  under  two 
aspects  that  are  somewhat  different,  although 
there  is  much  in  common  between  them. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  issue  of  how  to 
rate  the  real  or  true  ability  of  a  learner 
whose  performance  varies  even  under  con¬ 
sistent  practice  conditions  and  varies  still 
more  between  test  and  practice. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  what  I  may  call 
good  psychological  management.  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  how  to  reduce  such  variations 
so  that  they  will  not  be  seriously  detrimen¬ 
tal  in  a  practical  sense. 

Base  Judgment  on  Several  Records 

It  is  true  that  many  pupils  will  do  less 
well  on  a  test  than  during  practice.  In  this 
the  experienced  psychological  worker  finds 
nothing  in  the  least  surprising.  But  what 
if  the  pupil  insists  that  the  test  fails  to  do 
him  justice,  that  it  distorts  instead  of  re¬ 
vealing  his  real  speed  and  ability?  One 
might  be  tempted  to  reply  that  he  is  merely 
producing  an  alibi  if  it  w'ere  not  for  the 
fact  that  sometimes  he  actually  does  better 
on  the  test  than  during  practice.  Remem¬ 
bering  this,  we  cannot  condemn  him  out 
of  hand  or  say  that  he  is  simply  making 
lame  excuses.  Here  is  the  way  in  which 
any  competent  expert  in  psychological  test¬ 
ing  will  deal  with  the  matter. 

Neither  a  single  speed  test  nor  a  single 
practice  record  can  be  taken  as  revealing  the 
true  status  of  the  pupil’s  ability.  Practice 
performances  vaiy'  among  themselves,  and 
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one  who  gives  a  number  of  tests  will  find 
that  test  performances  vary  likewise. 

The  answer  must  be  that  both  learner 
and  teacher — and,  for  that  matter,  anyone 
else  concerned — should  base  their  final  esti¬ 
mates  not  on  one  record,  but  on  many 
Whenever  very  precise  physical  measure 
ments  are  required,  this  is  always  done. 

Astronomers  often  have  the  problem  of 
determining  the  exact  instant  of  time  w'hen 
a  certain  star  crosses  a  given  line  in  the 
heavens.  They  know’  that  their  instruments 
are  not  perfectly  reliable  and  will  yield 
slight  variations  in  each  one  of  a  series  of 
applications.  Therefore,  they  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  making  a  num^r  of  measurements 
and  striking  an  average. 

All  mental  and  educational  measurements, 
which  deal  w’ith  human  behavior,  use  meth 
ods  many  times  less  precise  than  those  avail 
able  in  an  observatory.  Therefore,  this  prin 
ciple  is  even  more  essential  in  such  cases,  if 
w’e  want  to  get  a  dependable  and  valid  re¬ 
sult.  Every  competently  made  mental  or 
educational  test  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
apply  it.  To  put  the  whole  point  in  a  nut 
shell,  true  ability  of  a  pupil  is  revealed 
not  in  a  single  practice  or  test  record,  but 
in  a  series  of  them.  This  idea  is  unquestion 
ably  sound  and  should  be  understood  and 
applied. 

Teacher  and  learner  should  pay  attention 
first  and  foremost  not  to  any  single  record, 
but  to  a  considerable  number  of  them.  Just 
how  many  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  I  am  not  going  to  consider  in  detail,  as 
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some  rather  tedinical  considerations  would 
have  to  be  introduced  to  deal  with  the  point. 
To  make  a  dogmatic  statement,  I  should  say 
diat  one  should  scan  the  records  of  at  least 
i  week’s  work  and  that  even  a  month’s  work 
may  not  be  too  large  a  sweep. 

What  to  Look  for  in  Measuring 
Here  are  some  points  to  have  in  mind  if 
you  wish  to  handle  such  a  body  of  data  in 
order  to  get  significant  results. 

A.  Look  out  for  the  high  spots,  the  peak 
xrformances  during  the  week  or  month  in 
lijuestion.  These  give  you  one  important 
jiece  of  information — how  well  the  pupil 
I  Joes  at  his  very  best. 

B.  Look  out  for  the  low  points,  the  val¬ 
leys.  Here  also  is  something  worth  know¬ 
ing — how  badly  the  pupil  does  at  his  worst. 

C.  Strike  an  average  of  all  performances. 
Probably  this  will  be  the  most  significant 
single  measure  you  can  get — the  best  and 
Josest  index  of  the  individual’s  true  ability 
-because,  of  course,  all  the  variations  are 
iien  smoothed  away.  But  do  not  place  ex- 
dusive  reliance  on  any  one  measure. 

D.  Make  a  study  of  the  extent  of  the 
variations  revealed  in  the  series  of  perform¬ 
ances.  This  is  highly  important,  because  it 
shows  at  once  how  consistent  the  learner’s 
work  is. 

E.  You  can  make  a  significant  record  by 
jsing  practice  performance  only,  without 
jiving  any  formal  tests  at  all.  But  this  is 
not  essential;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
there  may  be  some  reasons  against  it.  If  you 
run  both  tests  and  practices,  separate  them 
out  and  study  them  independently;  and  also 
i-ombine  them  and  study  them  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  each  other. 

In  summary,  always  remember  that  no 
one  performance,  no  one  record,  no  one  in- 
iex,  no  one  measure  can  ever  give  a  true 
ind  valid  picture  of  any  type  of  human  effi- 
dency.  This  should  be  understood,  also,  by 
the  personnel  executives  of  firms  that  hire 
typists  and  stenographers — although,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  such  executives  do  not  always  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

A  single  speed  test  is  not  the  best  and 
tnost  certain  means  of  selecting  candidates 
for  a  job.  Every  expert  on  tests  and  measure- 
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mcnts  would  agree  with  this  statement.  A 
far  more  revealing  factor  is  the  perform¬ 
ance  over  a  period  of  time  on  a  series  of 
occasions.  When  personnel  officers — or 
learners  and  teachers — ignore  this  consid¬ 
eration,  they  simply  fly  in  the  face  of  one 
of  the  best  established  of  all  principles  of 
measurement. 

Having  dealt  with  the  statistical  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  the  questions  with  which  this  ar¬ 
ticle  began,  I  now  turn  to  the  point  of  prac¬ 
tical  psychology  underlying  them. 

Clearly,  excessive  variation  is  a  bad 
thing,  even  though  an  appreciable  amount 
of  it  cannot  be  avoided.  When  there  are 
gross  differences,  either  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable,  as  between  practice  performance 
and  test  performance,  it  is  a  sign  that  some¬ 
thing  is  the  matter.  The  learning  has  not 
been  going  as  it  should;  and,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  the  teaching  has  failed  of  its  purpose, 
and  a  new  and  revised  approach  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  How  ran 
variation  be  reduced,  and  how  can  the  kind 
of  consistent  achievement  obviously  desir¬ 
able  be  promoted? 

Hon/  Can  Variation  Be  Reduced? 

There  are  two  major  causes  of  inconsis¬ 
tent  achievement.  First  of  all,  it  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  due  to  lack  of  emotional 
control  and  stability.  Some  people  are  so 
poorly  adjusted  emotionally  that  the  least 
thing  throws  them  off  balance.  If  you,  as 
a  teacher,  make  the  kind  of  study  of  your 
pupils’  records  that  I  have  suggested,  you 
can  identify  such  cases  by  the  extreme  vari¬ 
ability  of  their  work  even  when  conditions 
are  held  as  constant  as  possible,  as  happens 
in  a  series  of  identical  practice  periods. 
Many  pupils,  although  more  stable,  are  still 
bothered  and  confused  when  conditions  are 
altered. 

Still  others,  although  they  are  fewer, 
cannot  react  successfully  to  routine.  Give 
them  a  special  challenge,  and  they  will  make 
a  surprising  spurt.  But  their  run-of-the-mine 
performance — which,  after  all,  is  at  least  as 
significant  as  what  they  do  in  a  special  sit¬ 
uation — is  inferior. 

The  moral  to  draw  from  this  is  that  we 


Cannot  correctly  think  ol  building  a  skill 
apart  from  its  setting  in  the  learner’s  per¬ 
sonality.  The  capacity  to  typewrite  60  words 
a  minute  is  not  a  kind  of  thing  in  itself.  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  fingers,  or  in  the  motor 
ner\'es,  but  in  the  whole  body  and  mind  of 
the  learner. 

With  Skill,  Teach  Control 

Ihe  learner  is  not  acquiring  skill  in  the 
abstract.  He  is  acquiring  skill  plus  some 
measure  of  control.  If  he  can  produce  a 
good  record  only  when  everything  is  ver) 
favorable,  it  will  not  avail  him  much. 

Therefore,  make  the  teaching  of  control 
and  poise  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
of  skill.  For  instance,  the  way  in  which  the 
learner  sets  himself  on  the  job  is  of  great 
importance.  Far  more  is  involved  than  tak¬ 
ing  the  proper  bodily  pose.  The  mental 
poise,  the  mental  attitude,  is  also  vital.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  it  is  even  more  vital. 

Hon'  to  Teach  Mental  Poise  with  Skill 

Bodily  position  is  one  factor  to  consider. 
Have  your  pupils  sit  well  at  the  machine; 
and  when  you  do  so,  treat  them  like  intelli¬ 
gent  human  beings,  not  automata.  In  other 
words,  explain  to  them  that  a  businesslike 
physical  attitude  helps  a  correct  mental  set. 
Then  go  over  with  them  the  importance  of 
clearing  one’s  mind  from  distractions  and  of 
concentrating  on  the  job  in  hand.  Make  it 
clear  that  the  ability  to  do  this  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  practice,  for  there  is  far  more  to 
skill  than  finger  dexterity. 

Help  your  pupils  to  acquire  a  focus  at 
the  start  of  any  undertaking.  Spend  some 
time  on  this — it  will  not  be  wasted,  even 
though  the  machines  are  not  clicking  every 
moment.  And  then  you  may  find  it  both 
interesting  and  worth  while  to  try  to  teach 
your  pupils  to  hold  the  mental  poise  they 
have  set  up  at  the  start. 

Some  psychological  experiments  in  other 
directions  have  actually  shown  that  learners 
can  benefit  by  deliberately  introduced  dis¬ 
turbances  during  practice.  The  point  is  that 
they  acquire  the  ability  to  ignore  them;  and 
the  benefit  may  go  even  further  than  this, 
for  performance  is  sometimes  improved  by 
external  disturbance,  for  the  reason  that  the 


worker  ovcrcompcnsatcs,  and  eonccntralc^ 
even  more  fiercely. 

This  psychological  discovery  has  beer 
successfully  applied  in  a  good  many  teach 
ing  fields,  including  golf  and  piano  playing, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  b 
tried  out  with  typewriting  and  stenography 

For  Flexibility,  Vary  Conditions 

Ihe  second  reason  for  variable  and  un 
reliable  performance  is  that  the  learner  is 
NO  closely  conditioned  to  one  single  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  least  variation  is  very  upsetting 
In  other  words,  he  has  a  rigid  rather  than 
a  flexible  adjustment.  His  skill  works  well 
enough  when  he  is  given  just  the  right  cues 
But  when  these  are  lacking,  he  tends  to  go 
to  pieces.  The  point  is  closely  related  to 
what  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph;  for  when  one  tries  to  operate  a 
closely  conditioned,  rigid  skill  in  a  new  set¬ 
ting,  the  result  is  emotional  upset.  Still, 
this  point  is  different  enough  to  deserve 
separate  comment. 

Obviously,  one  does  not  wish  to  build  a 
skill  that  will  work  only  under  a  single, 
limited  set  of  conditions.  The  way  to  teach 
for  flexibility  is  clearly  to  vary  conditicHis 

I  doubt  that  every  practice  routine  should 
always  be  exactly  the  same.  Also,  I  think  it 
is  well  to  introduce  what  we  conventionally 
regard  as  speed  tests  from  time  to  time 
But  I  would  not  introduce  them  for  the  con 
ventional  reason.  I  would  not  make  their 
the  only  basis,  or  even  the  main  basis,  for 
judging  the  true  efficiency  of  a  learner 
Their  value  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  tha: 
they  are  psychologically  different  from  prac 
tice. 

There  is  an  intensely  practical  reason  for 
introducing  such  tests.  A  pupil  may  need  to 
be  able  to  pass  speed  tests  with  self-con¬ 
fidence  in  order  to  get  and  hold  a  job  ;  sc 
by  all  means  coach  him  in  them.  A  well- 
placed,  well -organized  skill  may  be  rather 
limited  and  rigid  in  its  initial  stages,  al¬ 
though  even  there  I  don’t  think  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  and  entirely  limited 
But  just  as  soon  as  one  can,  one  should  be 
gin  to  accustom  the  learner  to  new'  condi¬ 
tions,  to  novelties — indeed,  to  the  unex¬ 
pected. 
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Why  Not  Publish  a 

Shorthand  Newspaper? 

CLARA  CECIL  CASSIDY 


7ERNON  BASHAW 

S  the  mimeographed  school  paper  has 
grown  in  popularity  during  the  past 
:ew  years,  teachers  of  journalism  and  spon¬ 
sors  of  school  publications  have  come  to  de- 
oend  on  the  commercial  department  for  pro¬ 
duction  assistance.  The  result  is  a  closer 
;o-operation  between  departments  than  had 
rireviously  existed. 

As  the  publication  of  a  school  paper  has 
Decome  a  student  activity  from  start  to  finish, 
:here  is  such  correlation  of  subjects  that  the 
educational  value  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mted.  Indeed,  the  preparing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
eresting  activities  in  many  schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  show 
hat  the  publication  of  a  shorthand  paper  of 
>ome  kind  is  a  worth-while  activity.  It  is 
lur  belief  that  the  purposes  underlying  such 
publication  activity  should  be  based  on  a 
onsideration  of  what  the  shorthand  news¬ 
paper  can  do  for  the  student,  for  the  school, 
and  for  the  community,  although  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  of  course,  that  the  school  and  the 
ommunity  will  be  affected  only  indirectly. 

The  Integration  of  Talent  and  Skill 

Many  of  the  suggestions  contained  here 
are  applicable  equally  to  an  ordinary  school 
newspaper  and  to  a  shorthand  newspaper. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  overlapping  of  func¬ 
tions  will  prove  rich  in  suggestions  for  the 
latter  project,  rather  than  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism  because  of  the  duplication  of  activities. 

Many  commerce  students  who  would 
Ixmefit  from  experience  with  the  shorthand 
paper  would  not  have  time  for  any  other 


With  this  article,  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  introduces  a  new  department 
concerned  with  school  journalism  in  its 
relation  to  business  education.  Your  com¬ 
ments,  criticisms,  contributions,  and  ques¬ 
tions  are  solicited. 

Miss  Cassidy  and  Mr.  Bashaw  wrote 
this  article,  on  the  shorthand  newspaper 
as  a  motivating  device,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Joseph  DeBrum  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

THE  EDITOR 


journalistic  activity  in  their  commercial 
course.  Such  a  paper  serves  the  double 
function  of  giving  scope  to  their  creative  or 
reportorial  talents  and  providing  exercise 
for  one  of  the  most  important  skills  in  the 
business  world. 

It  may  be  possible  to  build  up  the  idea 
that  the  subjects  the  students  study  are  not 
completely  segregated.  This  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  paying  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  publication  ordinarily  handled  in 
English  classes  and  by  placing  emphasis  on 
the  correlation  betw'een  English,  journalism, 
and  shorthand. 

The  student  who  puts  his  English  themes 
and  essays  into  shorthand  will  increase  his 
ingenuity  as  well  as  his  speed.  Students 
who  have  a  chance  to  publish  their  own 
opinions  can  see  a  new  correlation  between 
shorthand  and  the  actual  expression  of  ideas. 

The  publication  of  a  shorthand  paper 
could  provide  an  incentive  to  gather  fine  bits 
of  literature,  poems,  radio  notes,  songs,  and 
notes  on  lectures.  Students  who  enjoy  the 
classics  may  write  quotations  in  shorthand, 
to  be  used  for  ’’fillers.” 
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This  may  become  an  interesting  practice 
and  may  create  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  words  and 
ideas.  Shorthand  characters  will  be  learned 
for  more  words  in  common  use,  and  a  better 
v(xabulary  will  be  developed.  One  result 
might  be  increased  ability  to  write  clear, 
forceful  English  in  shorthand. 

Contributions  to  Personal  Development 
By  writing  their  own  articles  in  short¬ 
hand  and  by  holding  responsible  positions 
on  the  staff,  students  develop  initiative  and 
dependability.  Group  activity'  necessitates 
co-operation  in  order  to  gain  favorable  re¬ 
sults.  Thus  the  pupil  learns  that  people 
must  work  together  and  that  any  enterprise, 
to  be  successful,  requires  not  only  ability  to 
do  a  job  well  but  ability'  to  get  along  with 
fellow  workers.  The  publication  of  a  short¬ 
hand  newspaper  would  tend  to  establish  a 
more  friendly  and  informal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  student  finds  that  his  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  must  be  w-ell  formed  if  his  shorthand 
is  to  be  read  by  several  readers.  The  ability' 
to  read  well  will  be  developed  by  making 
the  shorthand  material  sprightly,  timely,  and 
generally  interesting.  Students  may,  under 
supervision,  learn  to  criticize  their  own  work 
and  that  of  others  in  a  wholesome  and  im¬ 
partial  spirit,  and  they  should  be  taught  to 
accept  criticism  from  others. 

A  Shorthand  Page  in  the  School  Paper 
Instead  of  publishing  a  complete  short¬ 
hand  newspaper,  some  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  prepare  a  shorthand  column  or  page 
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for  the  school  paper.  This  may  be  used  as 
an  experiment  to  see  how'  the  students  react 
to  the  project.  If  sufficient  interest  is 
shown,  the  page  may  be  improved  or  a  sepa¬ 
rate  publication  may  be  launched. 

The  objectives  would  be  more  fully  ac¬ 
complished  w  ith  an  entirely  separate  paper, 
with  all  the  work  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  shorthand  teacher. 

The  Newspaper  Staff 

The  second-year  shorthand  students 
should  edit  the  paper,  as  they  will  have  a 
better  background  in  the  subject.  First-year 
students  will  need  their  time  to  learn  the 
subject  matter,  but  this  class  should  make 
some  contributions. 

Since  the  paper  would  be  more  effective 
as  a  class  project,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  staff  change  during  the  year.  The 
teacher  may  select  the  staff  for  each  issue. 
Most  students  feel  highly  honored  to  be  se¬ 
lected.  The  various  jobs  should  be  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  importance. 

The  number  on  the  staff  will  depend  on 
how  many  groups  there  are  in  the  class  and 
on  the  number  of  issues  to  be  put  out.  In 
addition  to  an  editor-in-chief,  there  should 
be  an  art  editor,  a  literary  editor,  class  re¬ 
porters,  and  shorthand  writers. 
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Equipment  Needed  for  Production  c 

Most  commercial  departments  already  ' 
have  the  required  materials  for  general  use.  ^ 
The  following  equipment  w'ill  be  neces-  ^ 
sary:  i 

Mimeograph  duplicator ;  Mimeograph 
ink;  lettering  guides;  styli;  correction  fluid;  ^ 
stencils;  Mimeograph  paper;  Mimeoscofse. 
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Select  iiiinK-o^raph  paper  lliat  is  by 
11  inches,  either  in  single  sheets  or  when 
folded.  This  size  is  familiar  to  the  student 
ifld  is  a  convenient  filing  size.  Single  sheets 
ire  easier  to  run  through  a  duplicating  ma- 
Jiine  than  double,  folded  sheets. 

The  impression  paper  should  be  fairly 
heavy  to  avoid  printing  through  on  the 
jther  side.  Colored  paper  is  excellent  for 
Juplicating  on  both  sides  and  gives  attractive 
rtfects.  The  use  of  colored  ink  gives  an 
jpportunity  to  blend  colors  with  the  paper 
in  order  to  present  school  colors  or  appro¬ 
priate  holiday  schemes. 

Format  of  the  Publication 

The  publication  can  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  The  maga¬ 
zine  usually  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  pages 
stapled  together.  It  affords  an  opportunity 
:o  put  in  more  lengthy  articles. 

The  newspaper  is  usually  a  long  sheet  of 
paper  folded  together,  giving  the  regular 
size  of  81/2  by  11,  which  eliminates  stapling. 
There  should  be  two  or  three  columns  on 
i  page  with  carefully  planned  headings, 
st)le,  and  advertising. 

The  importance  of  pictures  to  illustrate 
he  articles  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
students  will  enjoy  finding  pictures  to  suit 
he  material  about  which  they  are  writing. 
Have  the  pictures  and  colors  fit  the  season 
of  the  year.  Files  of  pictures  and  materials 
Play  be  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  transferred  to  stencils,  and  the 
students  will  be  eager  to  see  the  results 
when  mimeographed. 

Content  and  Arrangement 

As  for  the  content  of  the  paper,  students 
may  editorialize  on  projects  sponsored  in  or 
by  the  school  and  may  comment  on  achieve¬ 
ments  of  classes  and  special  activity  groups. 
The  topics  should  fit  the  situations  in  the 
classroom  and  school.  The  contents  usually 
include  editorials;  news  stories;  reports  and 
Announcements  of  activities,  athletics,  and 
awards;  grades;  a  school  calendar;  and 
jokes. 

Suggested  contents  and  arrangement  for 
1  four-page  mimeographed  paper  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Front  Fuge.  Masthead,  giving  name  of 
paper,  volume  and  number,  name  of  high 
chool,  and  date  of  publication.  Contents 
in  two  columns  of  34  spaces  each.  (For 
three  columns,  use  22  spaces  to  the  line.) 
Use  headings  of  different  sizes,  made  on  the 
typewriter  with  letter  guides. 

The  front  page  should  contain  the  main 
issues  in  which  readers  will  be  most  inter¬ 
ested.  The  headings  should  arouse  interest. 
Write  about  events  that  are  about  to  happen 
or  events  that  deserve  special  recognition. 

Page  2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
list  the  staff  members.  The  conventional 
place  for  the  editorial  is  immediately  below. 
A  news  story  or  a  composition  may  occupy 
the  right-hand  column. 

Page  3.  School  activities  and  the  school 
calendar  may  be  put  in  the  left-hand  column; 
at  the  right,  reports  of  athletic  contests  and 
club  activities,  and  advertising. 

Page  4.  The  left-hand  column  may  be 
devoted  to  "Clever  Sayings”  and  puzzles. 
Poems  and  humor  will  find  a  place  in  the 
remaining  column. 

The  name  of  the  paper  should  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Different  teachers  will  obtain  various  re¬ 
sults  from  the  suggestions  herein  offered, 
and  not  all  these  suggestions  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  every  time  they  are  tried.  If  this 
report  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  start  a 
shorthand  publication  as  an  experiment,  the 
purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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Changes  in  Gre^^  Personnel  ; 


Mrs.  Raymond  Retirea 

•  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond,  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  since  that 
office  was  established  in  1912,  retired  on 
June  1,  19-41- 

Widowed  after  an  early  marriage,  Mrs. 
Raymond  started  out  to  earn  her  own  way 
and  that  of  her  little  daughter.  For  some 
years  she  acted  as  private  secretar)’  and  gen¬ 
eral  factotum  to  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
whom  she,  in  accord  with  many  others,  con¬ 
siders  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators 
of  his  time  or  ours.  She  believes  her  ex¬ 
perience  with  him  to  have  been  invaluable 
in  training  her  for  her  subsequent  career  of 
commercial  writing,  teaching,  and  business 
management. 

She  taught  in  the  famous  old  Cook  County 
Normal  School  (now  the  Chicago  Normal), 
of  which  Col.  Parker  was  the  head  and  of 
which  she  herself  was  a  graduate.  She  was 
also  business  manager  for  the  first  Vacation 
Schools  in  Chicago,  which  were  later  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  regular  school  system 
under  the  title  of  Summer  Schools. 

In  1900,  Mrs.  Raymond  attended  Gregg 
Sch(X)l,  Chicago,  and  studied  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Gregg. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  she  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  specializ¬ 
ing  at  first  in  English,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this,  she  wrote 
English:  Progressive  Studies,  published  in 
1903. 

Mrs.  Raymond  continued  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Gregg  School  for  some- 
years.  Associated  with  her  at  that  time 
were  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Charles  W.  Kitt, 
and  Kitty  Dixon  (one  of  Mrs.  Raymond’s 
students,  who  afterwards  became  her  as¬ 
sistant,  and  who  was  for  many  years  head 
of  the  shorthand  theory  department  of  Gregg 
College).  Mrs.  Raymond  left  the  school 
when  she  became  official  reporter  for  the 
Attorney  General  of  Illinos,  an  appointment 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  her  old 


home  friend.  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountair 
I.andis,  now  the  beloved  "Czar  of  Baseball."  \ 
When  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  C^ompany  was  established 
in  1912,  Mrs.  Raymond  was  appointed  man- 
ager,  and  largely  through  her  energy  and  ' 
executive  ability  that  office  has  had  a  remark¬ 
able  record  of  achievement.  At  first,  the 
scope  of  the  office  was  confined  to  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast,  but  later  it  was  expanded  to  in-  , 
elude  the  Orient  and  Pacific  Islands,  which  „ 
now  constitute  a  very-  important  part  of  the 
business  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  as  manager  of  the  San  Fran-  ^ 
cisco  office  caused  a  stir  in  school  and  pub 
lishing  circles  in  1912,  because  up  to  that  . 
time  no  woman  had  held  such  a  position. 
Dr.  Gregg  had  been  a  very'  outspoken  ad¬ 
vocate  of  woman  suffrage,  and  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  suffrage  amendment  by  the  ^ 
State  of  California  in  1912  largely  influ-  , 
cnced  him  in  making  the  decision.  ^ 

From  an  article  under  the  title  "Frances  ^ 
Eflinger  Raymond — Business  Housekeeper,"  j 
which  appeared  in  a  magazine  published  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  quote  this  excerpt: 


Mrs.  Raymond 
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^yhlcui,  tu-«>pdalion,  coinradesliip,  and  rc- 
^vnsibility,  Mrs.  Raymond  thinlcN,  have  made 
tr  success  possible.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
t  the  unprejudiced  observer,  it  looks  as  though 
trsonality  has  had  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
1  its  accomplishment,  for  Frances  Effinger  Ray- 
rond  is  not  only  a  keen-brained,  loyal,  and  en- 
rusiastic  business  expert,  she  is  also  an  extra- 
rdinarily  good  housekeeper.  She  brings  her  wo- 
'jn’s  tact,  her  woman’s  charm,  above  all  her 
.Oman's  friendly  common  sense,  downtown  with 
cr.  She  makes  her  business  into  a  practical  ro- 
ancc,  her  office  into  a  well  run  home. 

In  1937  Woodbury  College,  of  Los  An- 
.:les,  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Raymond  the 
:egree  of  Master  of  Business  Education,  and 
jC  picture  which  accompanies  this  article 
aows  her  in  academic  garb. 

Mrs.  Raymond  was  born  in  Peru,  Indiana, 
'he  is  a  talented  and  dynamic  speaker  much 
:i  demand  at  conventions  everywhere,  al 
.ays  having  something  original  and  thought- 
:rovoking  to  say. 

She  has  not  retired  in  the  usual  meaning 
;f  this  term,  but,  as  she  has  aptly  de- 
^ribed  it  in  her  own  words,  she  is  in  active 
:etirement,  giving  much  of  her  time  to 
iravcling  and  lecturing.  One  of  her  chief 
ntcrests  is  the  furthering  of  the  activities 


Henry  J.  Boer 


R.  E.  Slaughter 


Ihe  new  San  Francisco  othce  head  is  an 
experienced  classroom  teacher  and  popular 
convention  speaker.  At  the  time  he  left 
New  York  for  San  Francisco,  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity. 

Mr.  Slaughter  has  held  teaching  positions 
on  the  secondary,  college,  and  university 
levels.  After  graduating  from  the  Fresno 
(California)  State  College  with  the  A.B. 
degree  in  1931,  he  joined  the  Commercial 
Department  faculty  of  the  Roosevelt  Fligh 
School,  located  in  Fresno.  Five  years  later 
he  received  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  following  which  he  spent  a  year 
on  the  U.S.C.  staff  as  a  teaching  fellow  in 
the  School  of  Education.  He  carried  on,  in 
conjunction  w'ith  this  position,  advanced 
studies  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

In  1937  Mr.  Slaughter  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  commerce  and  head  of 
the  department  of  the  New  Mexico  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Las  Vegas.  He  resigned 
from  the  N.M.N.U.  staff  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  school  year  in  order  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Madison  College,  where  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  Business  Education  Department. 

Mr.  Slaughter  has  contributed  articles  to 
professional  magazines  and  yearbooks  and 
has  appeared  on  the  convention  programs 
of  several  professional  organizations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  he  served  as  editor  of  the 
National  Business  Education  News  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  for  the  state  of  Virginia. 


Henry  Boer  to  San  Francisco 
9.  E.  Slaughter  Succeeds  Him 

•  Henry  J.  Boer,  for  many  years  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
jregg  Publishing  Company,  has  been  pro- 
noted  to  the  managership  of  the  San  Fran- 
isco  office  of  this  organization,  a  position 
ormerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger 
ilaymond,  who  retired  on  June  1. 

Mr.  Boer  has  been  succeeded  in  the  New 
fork  office  by  R.  E.  Slaughter,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  faculty  of  Madison  Col- 
ege,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  where  he 
erved  as  professor  of  business  education  and 
3cad  of  the  department,  in  order  to  assume 
nis  new  duties. 

Mr.  Boer  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  in  1918  as  a  stenog- 
ipher.  His  congenial  personality,  marked 
ibility,  and  dynamic  perseverance  soon  won 
or  him  the  position  of  assistant  manager. 
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Education,  Preferred 

The  B.E.W.  extends  to  its  readers 
as  cordial  and  as  personal  a  wel¬ 
come  as  can  be  extended  in  print  and  a 
warm  invitation  to  join  its  editorial  staff 
in  another  year  of  professional  advance¬ 
ment  and  good  fellowship. 

Education  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  preferred  activities  in  our  na¬ 
tional  emergency  program.  Since  the 
majority  of  our  national  problems  are 
economic  problems,  business  education 
is  now  freely  recognized  as  a  major 
division  of  education.  The  time  has 
come  for  business  educators  to  brush 
aside  all  petty,  theoretical  classroom 
and  administrative  procedures;  to  co¬ 
operate  in  strengthening  the  present 
business-education  program  until  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  today’s  requirements. 

The  quickest  way  to  bring  this  about 
is  to  keep  in  close  and  constant  contact 


tr 

hoc 


with  the  users  of  your  product  and  witfel 
those  whom  you  have  already  sent  out 
into  business.  Get  out  of  the  classroom  ^ 
and  into  the  business  office  as  much  as 
you  can. 

.bje 

Reconsideration  Required  ^  ' 

:.0 

The  Transcription  Supervisors’ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  recent- 
ly  drew  up  a  recommendation  calling  ;  jy 
for  a  full  academic  course  to  be  com-  ^ 
pleted  before  pupils  take  up  commercial 
subjects. 

"We  definitely  feel  the  secretary- 
stenographer  needs  the  full  background  .^jj 
of  an  academic  course,”  reports  Miss 
Marie  E.  Jordan,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  "Under  the  present  system 
of  commercial  education  in  the  public 
schools,  young  women  obtain  adequate 
training  in  neither  academic  nor  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,”  she  states.  "Those  who 
may  be  hired  are  woefully  lacking  in 
vocabulary  structure,  and  their  basic 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
very  w'eak.  The  average  stenographer 
and  typist  does  not  have  sufficient  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  of  her  equipment 
Her  knowledge  of  stencils  is  almost  nil, 
and  she  is  not  adequately  trained  in  the 
use  of  carbon  paper  w'hen  making  more 
than  two  copies.” 

These  conclusions  were  reached, 
Miss  Jordan  states,  from  tests  of  gradu 
ates  of  commercial  high  schools  in  the 
offices  of  Association  members. 

Many  employers  will  disagree  with 
these  findings,  because  they  have 
their  offices  at  the  present  time  a  num 
ber  of  successful  workers  who  obtained 
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their  commercial  training  in  high 

hool. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  elim- 
ation  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
jr  of  high  school  of  a  couple  of 
bjects  such  as  shorthand  and  typing, 
r  example,  and  the  substitution  of 
0  so-called  academic  subjects  would 
ve  the  problems  referred  to  by  the 
ranscription  Supervisors’  Association 
New  York  City. 

We  feel  safe  in  prophesying  that 
aduates  of  the  present  high  school 
urse,  who  have  tacked  a  one-year 
mmercial  course  onto  their  academic 
aining,  would  probably  show  the  same 
eaknesses  as  the  high  school  gradu- 
es  have  been  showing. 

They  do  not  require  an  additional 
ar’s  training  in  order  to  learn  how 
make  more  than  one  carbon  copy  or 
o\v  to  cut  stencils,  or  to  become  famil- 
r  with  the  mechanics  of  the  typewriter 
:  duplicator.  These  subjects  can  be 
lught  adequately  on  the  twelfth-year 
pel  in  the  time  already  allotted  for 
.em.  More  money  for  carbon  and 
encils  and  more  careful  teaching  is 
|:.e  answer,  rather  than  a  postgraduate 
urse. 

One  of  the  major  faults  found  by 
is  group  is  a  weakness  in  English, 
fhis  weakness  is  due  to  an  inherent 
slike  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
oung  people  for  punctuation,  capital - 
ation,  and  other  English  rules,  and 
\ot  from  inadequate  teaching  or  inade- 
uate  opportunity  to  learn  these  rules 
fhile  in  high  school. 

Very  little  improvement  will  be  seen 
the  product  of  the  postgraduate 
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course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of 
the  written  product  of  college  students 
and  college  graduates  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  longer  these  students 
remain  in  college,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  their  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
ability  to  compose  sentences  will  de¬ 
teriorate  in  comparison  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  required  in  business  for  a  mailable 
letter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  graduates  of 
high  school  commercial  departments 
may  generally  be  counted  on  to  make  a 
higher  grade  than  their  academic 
brothers  and  sisters  on  a  test  on  Eng¬ 
lish  fundamentals. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  high 
school  is  still  the  college  of  the  people 
and  that  it  must  give  worth-while  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  those  students  who 
must  obtain  employment  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  To  tack  on  another  year  may  be 
an  easy  way  to  correct  any  weaknesses 
in  the  present  high  school  commercial 
education,  but  it  is  not  the  right  way. 

The  last  thing,  it  seems,  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  want  to  do  in  this  period  of 
emergency  would  be  to  lengthen  the 
so-called  academic  training  and  post¬ 
pone  the  practical  training. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  many 
years  of  experience,  there  is  absolutely 
no  valid  reason  why  the  high  schools  of 
this  country  cannot  adequately  prepare 
young  people  for  beginning  steno¬ 
graphic,  bookkeeping,  and  other  office 
jobs. 
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^  Mr.  Haines  is  supervisor  oi  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Public  Schools.  At 
present,  he  is  on  leave,  having  accepted  a 
temporary  appointment  to  the  Business  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

TEA(  HERS,  .iJmiiiistrators,  .ind  em¬ 
ployers  alike  are  manifesting  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  co-operative  part-time 
classes  in  business  education.  All  seem  to 
recognize  the  need  for  placing  the  vocational 
aspects  of  business  education  on  a  more 
substantial  educational  basis. 

Few  leaders  of  thought  today  still  cling 
to  the  notion  that  personal-use  or  general- 
business  values  must  be  abandoned  in  or¬ 
der  that  vocational  objectives  might  be  at¬ 
tained.  The  simultaneous  accomplishment 
of  both  aims  is  not  inconsistent.  They 
complement  rather  than  detract  from  each 
other. 

Vocational  training,  to  be  functional, 
must  involve  related  occupational  experi¬ 
ence.  Otherwise,  it  is  without  impact.  Vo¬ 
cational  or  occupational  intelligence,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mastery  of  basic  skills,  can¬ 
not  be  developed  adequately  except  through 
the  job  experience.  On  this  point  business 
educators  should  no  longer  temporize. 

The  oft-mentioned  lag  of  practice  be¬ 
hind  theory  is  revealed  by  the  perusal  of  a 
bulletin  entitled  Commercial  Eclncalion, 
issued  in  June,  1919,  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  In  it  the  author, 
F.  G.  Nichols,  points  the  way  as  follows: 

Office  practice  in  the  school,  while  desirable, 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  well-organized  office  except  where 
the  latter  can  not  be  obtained. 

In  the  selection  of  co-operating  business  offices 


the  following  toiisider.it ions  should  be  kept  i 
mind:  vt 

1.  The  co-operating  firm  must  be  in  sympat 

with  the  plan  proposed.  , 

2.  There  must  be  a  representative  who  ^ 

take  a  personal  interest  in  the  student  group.  tl 

3.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  rotate  tr 
group  in  different  positions  so  as  to  give  an  a  ^ 
round  experience. 

4.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  make  ft 

quent  reports  to  the  school.  1 

5.  The  employer  must  be  willing  to  pay  f.  ^ 
the  services  rendered  what  he  would  pay  f  *■ 
similar  services  rendered  by  any  beginner. 

Selection  on  any  other  basis  than  that  su^  ' 
gested  will  be  likely  to  result  in  exploitation  on  ' 
the  part  of  the  employer,  or  at  best,  only  indif  ‘ 
ferent  co-operation.  Remember  that  the  employe  I 
under  this  plan  becomes  an  assistant  teacher  ar  ' 
should,  therefore,  be  chosen  with  the  same  car  ■ 
as  attends  the  selection  of  a  member  of  tf 
school  faculty. 

C.  A.  Prosser,  then  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  had  this  to  say  in  the  preface 
to  the  bulletin:  "Part-time  or  co-operativt 
commercial  courses  should  be  established  in 
larger  numbers.” 

Thus,  more  than  two  decades  ago  tli 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
dorsed  the  principle  of  part-time  co-operative 
business  education.  While  the  plan  has  na 
met  with  universal  acceptance  during  the  in 
tervening  years,  there  are  increasing  sign< 
that  its  value  as  an  educational  medium  is 
being  recognized.  Improved  guidance  sen 
ices  in  many  schcx)Is  have  revealed  many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  traditional  class 
r(X)m  approach  to  vocational  business  edu 
cation. 

The  employer  must  be  taken  into  greater 
account  in  the  future.  He  must  be  called 
upon  to  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
training  youth  for  vocational  competenq 
That  he  stands  ready  to  do  so  is  evidenced 
by  his  all-out  co-operation  with  other,  more 
firmly  established  areas  of  education. 
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The  average  employer  is  interested  in 
youth  and  its  problems.  Most  employers 
ire  themselves  parents  and  are  anxious  to 
assist  the  school  when  called  upon  to  do 
so.  They  need  only  to  be  shown  where  to 
begin.  Few  employers  are  so  utterly  lack¬ 
ing  in  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  as  to 
disclaim  any  share  in  the  training  process. 

In  fact,  they  have  much  to  gain  by  having 
a  "pre-experienced”  graduating  class  from 
which  to  recruit  their  new  employees.  The 
following  excerpts  from  letters  received 
from  participating  employers  are  typical  of 
their  attitude. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  this  school  term  draws  to  a  close,  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  having  provided  us  the 
assistance  of  two  young  ladies  from  the  business 
department  of  the  city  high  schools. 

Both  girls  have  been  with  us  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  school  term  and  have  provided  very 
effective  assistance  to  us  in  all  of  our  company's 
activities.  I  think  the  schools  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  having  brought  these  students  to 
the  high  point  of  efficiency  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  our  office. 

We  have  found  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  by  these  young  ladies  has  been  beyond 
our  expectations,  and  we  wish  to  convey  to  you, 
by  this  letter,  our  recommendation  of  them  to 
whoever  may  wish  to  secure  their  services. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  help  in  making 
two  co-operatives  available  for  work  in  our  office 
during  the  past  semester.  They  have  been  a  real 
help  to  us,  and  we  hope  we  have  been  a  help 
to  them  by  providing  some  practical  experience. 

Neither  has  been  absent  nor  tardy  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  everybody  in  our  office,  they  are  neat 
and  accurate  workers.  They  have  met  the  im¬ 
portant  office  test  of  being  liked  by  those  with 
whom  they  worked.  They  thought  problems  out 
quite  satisfactorily  and  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  ask  too  many  questions  about  the  tasks  to 
which  they  were  assigned. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  their  applications  for  a  permanent  positi*)n. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  average  employer  to  co¬ 
operate.  It  remains  for  us  to  devise  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  that  will  be  possible. 

Clearing  House 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  that  this 
department  be  used  as  a  clearing  house  for 
ideas  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  ad¬ 


ministration  of  classes  in  co-operative  part- 
time  business  education.  Many  interesting 
letters  have  already  been  received  telling  of 
programs  now  in  operation  throughout  the 
nation.  Readers  are  invited  to  write  in 
about  any  aspect  of  the  problem  in  which 
they  are  interested.  It  is  hoped  that  a  list 
may  be  prepared  of  the  schools  now  em¬ 
ploying  the  co-operative  idea  in  business 
education. 

Miss  Bertha  Seward,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin,  writes  as  follows: 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  during  the 
second  semester  for  our  commercial  students  to 
w'ork  afternoons  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  in  the 
offices  of  various  business  places  in  the  town. 
The  students  receive  no  remuneration  for  this 
work — it  is  felt  that  the  contacts  established  and 
the  attention  and  help  given  them  more  than  bal¬ 
ance  up  the  situation.  The  students  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  experience,  for  they  will  never  have 
the  terrible  dread  of  the  personal  application 
nor  the  first  day  on  the  job.  We  are  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  Fort  Atkinson  to  have  several 
industries  in  which  many  of  our  boys  and  girls 
can  secure  employment  upon  graduation  from 
high  school. 

- ❖ - 

•  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart  has  resigned  her  po¬ 
sition  as  associate  in  business  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  in  the 
School  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Cal- 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  In 
her  new  position,  Mrs. 
Stuart  will  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the 
commercial  teacher- 
training  program  both 
on  and  off  the  campus. 

Mrs.  Stuart  has 
written  many  articles 
for  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  and 
other  professional  magazines  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  yearbooks  of  commercial  education  or¬ 
ganizations.  She  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
before  groups  of  teachers,  student  teachers, 
administrators,  and  supervisors.  She  holds 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Columbia. 

Blake  W.  Spencer,  for  many  years  supervi¬ 
sor  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
one  of  the  large  night  schools  of  Oakland. 
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YOUNG  CONSUMERS 
WANT  TO  KNOW 


RAY  G. 

PRICE 

Give  the  young  consumers,  the  students 
in  your  classes,  a  chance  to  tell  their 
story.  If  education  today  is  to  solve  the 
problems  of  youth,  we  must  know  what  these 
problems  are. 

One  thing  is  true  of  all  students— they 
are  all  buyers  and  users  of  the  goods  and 
services  of  business.  As  consumers  of  these 
goods  and  services — which  they  are  not,  at 
the  moment,  helping  to  produce — the  stu¬ 
dents  have  problems,  needs,  and  interests. 

If  our  courses  in  general  or  basic  business 
education  are  going  to  meet  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  student,  the  consumer  approach 
is  fundamental.  The  purpose  of  such 
courses  as  junior  business  training,  economic 
geography,  marketing,  business  law,  econom¬ 
ics,  and  advanced  principles  of  business  is 
not  to  train  business  managers,  lawyers,  and 
economists,  but  rather  to  give  students  an 
understanding  of  business  as  it  affects  them 
as  consumers,  as  workers,  and  as  citizens. 
The  consumer  approach  makes  use  of  the 
students’  present-day  problems.  In  class¬ 
room  discussions  of  their  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  as  consumers,  certain  values  relating 
to  their  future  role  as  workers  will  also  be 
realized. 

The  teacher  who  gives  young  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  study  their  own  problems 
will  find  that  he  has  much  valuable  material 
as  a  basis  for  instruction.  Students  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  own  problems.  If  we  expect 
students  to  participate  intelligently  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems  when  they  become 
adults,  then  as  adolescents  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems. 

When  we  use  the  consumer  approach,  the 
student  is  not  only  aided  by  the  experience 


in  solving  his  own  problems  but  is  also 
benefited  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  ob- 
ser\'ing  and  recognizing  his  problems. 

Recently,  as  an  experiment,  I  asked  four 
tenth-grade  classes  to  write  down,  during 
a  40-minute  period,  any  and  all  problems  or 
c|uestions  that  they  could  think  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  everyday  activities  as 
consumers.  Of  these  100  students,  77 
handed  in  more  than  five  hundred  usable 
questions  and  problems. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  some  idea 
about  what  these  young  consumers  are  think¬ 
ing,  these  questions  and  problems  have  been 
segregated  into  sixteen  different  classifica¬ 
tions.  Space  does  not  permit  the  complete 
reproduction  of  all  of  them,  but  several 
examples  will  suffice  to  give  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  what  the  young  consumer 
wants  to  know. 

Credit  and  Borrowing 

Sixty  questions  and  problems  on  credit 
and  borrowing  were  presented  by  these 
young  consumers.  Questions  such  as  the 
following  are  typical.  These  questions  are 
given  in  the  students’  own  words. 

1.  Is  it  best  for  me  to  buy  on  credit  or  cash.^ 

2.  Will  the  company  I  have  credit  with  have 
an  agent  always  bothering  me  for  payment? 

3.  How  much  interest  will  I  have  to  pay  on  a 
$500  loan? 

4.  Does  the  company  from  whom  I’m  borrow¬ 
ing  need  to  know  all  my  personal  affairs? 

5.  Is  it  better  to  borrow  money  or  pawn  some¬ 
thing  you  have? 

6.  When  is  the  best  time  to  pawn,  when  you 
need  it  or  just  pawn  something  because  you  can? 

7.  If  I  was  in  great  need  of  $50  and  I  couldn’t 
borrow  it  from  any  of  my  friends  and  I  had  a 
ring  that  I  could  pawn  for  about  $50,  would  it 
he  better  for  me  to  pawn  the  ring  and  get  the 
money  or  borrow'  it  from  a  bank? 

8.  What  kind  of  articles  is  it  wise  to  pawn? 

9.  Do  pawnshop  owners  make  any  money? 

10.  How  could  I  get  money  if  I  needed  it  in 

a  hurry? 
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1 1 .  Should  we  go  into  debt  to  get  married  ? 

12.  Is  it  always  necessary  to  buy  goods  on 
in  installment  plan? 

13.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  borrow  money  so 
that  some  day  when  I  am  ready  to  pay  it  back, 
I  won’t  have  to  pay  it  back  twice  instead  of  once. 

14.  When  you  borrow  money,  why  is  it  you 
have  to  pay  so  much  back  on  what  you  have 
borrow'ed  ? 

n.  Is  installment  buying  the  best  way  of  buy* 

mg.' 

16.  Is  it  good  business  or  economical  to  have 
i  charge  account? 

17.  Is  it  better  to  borrow  to  get  what  you 
want  or  is  it  better  to  get  it  on  credit? 

15.  Why  does  the  bank  make  only  large  loans? 

19.  Is  the  loan  company  run  on  a  legal  basis? 

20.  Why  do  some  loan  companies  not  pay  you 
the  money,  but  will  pay  directly  to  the  people 
whom  you  were  going  to  pay  with  the  money 

J  lx)rrowed  ? 

21.  Can  I  borrow  money  in  absolute  secrecy  so 
that  my  friends  will  not  know  that  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money? 

The  large  number  of  questions  about 
pawn  shops  is  hardly  typical  of  the  average 
high  school  student,  but  they  do  represent 
the  problems  of  this  particular  group,  which 
is  located  in  a  low-income  section  of  the 
city.  Tlie  other  questions  on  credit  are, 
I  believe,  typical  of  what  might  be  found 
in  the  average  high  school. 

Questions  on  Advertising 

The  very'  fact  that  there  were  only  twenty 
que.stions  about  advertising  is  somewhat 
surprising.  Here  are  some  of  them. 

1.  How  shall  I  know  a  good  advertisement? 

2.  On  certain  bars  of  candy  you  often  find 
things  like  this:  "Gives  you  energy,”  "Helps 
balance  diet,”  etc.  Should  I  believe  these  things? 

I  3.  How  can  the  advertising  of  certain  articles 
be  justified? 

4.  Should  I  believe  the  ads  in  the  newspaper? 

5.  I  often  wonder  why  advertising  on  the  radio 

iis  so  often  false? 

6.  Some  stores  advertise,  "Come  to  such  and 
5uch  a  store  and  open  up  an  account  without 
going  through  any  red  tape,”  but  when  you  get 
in  these  stores  it  is  altogether  different. 

7.  How  do  you  know  what  to  believe?  You 
read  one  thing  in  the  paper  and  hear  it  differ- 

Ient  on  the  radio. 

8.  Do  stores  always  gain  by  advertising? 

9.  Where  can  I  secure  information  on  ad¬ 
vertisements? 

10.  Can  you  believe  all  the  advertising  you 
I  read,  hear,  and  see? 


RAY  PRICE,  who  wrote  this  article,  is  director  of 
commercial  education.  University  of  Cincinnati. 
His  degrees  are  from  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has 
taught  in  high  school,  night  school,  Junior  college, 
and  teachers  college.  B.E.W.  readers  know  him 
well  for  his  extensive  writing  on  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  in  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority. 


While  a  limited  number  of  questions  on 
advertising  came  from  these  tenth-grade 
consumers,  experiences  at  the  hands  of  some 
salesmen  and  the  practices  of  retail  stores 
were  responsible  for  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  separate  problems  on  selling  practices. 

Selling  Practices 

The  problems  presented  on  selling  prac¬ 
tices  may  raise  many  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  readers.  Are  the  problems  typical 
of  the  average  community.^  Were  the  stu¬ 
dents  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
"unload”  their  feelings  about  some  one  par¬ 
ticular  store Can  the  several  questions  in¬ 
volving  fraud  and  deception  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  group  was  located  in 
a  low-income  section  of  the  city.^  Are 
such  practices  more  likely  to  be  typical  of 
the  small  neighborhood  store  than  of  the 
large  mercantile  establishment  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  to  maintain.^  Are  the  claims  and 
problems  of  these  young  consumers  justi¬ 
fiable  ? 

1.  I  am  one  of  many  people  who  do  not  like 
salespeople  following  you  every  minute  you  are 
in  the  store,  trying  to  sell  you  practically  every¬ 
thing. 

2.  Will  my  yard  of  material  be  measured  right 
if  I  am  not  looking? 

3.  My  problem  is  the  salesgirl  who  tries  to 
sell  something  you  don’t  want.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  went  into  a  well-known  shoe  store  and 
asked  for  a  certain  pair  of  white  shoes.  After 
I  had  obtained  the  shoes,  a  saleslady  came  up 
and  put  in  a  50-cent  bottle  of  white  polish.  I 
told  her  I  didn’t  care  for  it  but  she  just  in¬ 
sisted,  saying  that  if  I  didn’t  buy  it  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  mistake.  I  feel  that  a  salesperson 
should  try  to  understand  that  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  says  "no,”  he  means  no  and  insisting  will 
not  help  the  situation.  It  will  only  make  the 
consumer  dodge  that  certain  store. 

4.  An  experience  I  had  when  I  went  to  the 
market  to  purchase  a  chicken  for  my  mother  was 
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this:  I  waited  half  an  hour  behtre  I  was  waited 
on,  so  when  the  clerk  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
what  I  did  want  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  nice, 
fresh  chicken.  While  he  w-as  getting  it  ready  for 
me  I  happened  to  glance  at  another  article.  When 
I  got  home,  the  chicken  was  altogether  different 
from  the  one  I  had  ordered.  Since  I  was  a  child 
he  tried  to  put  the  chicken  off  on  me,  hut  I  took 
it  back  to  the  store  and  told  him  about  it. 

5.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  buy  a  dress  or 
some  wearing  apparel  and  tell  them  to  send  it  out 
to  you,  they  switch  it  and  send  you  something 
else? 

6.  My  brother  said  that  he  w-ent  into  a  store 
one  day  and  a  lady  was  buying  a  vase.  The  man 
brought  her  a  vase  and  she  asked  how  much 
the  vase  cost.  He  told  her  the  price  of  it  and 
she  said  it  was  too  cheap.  The  man  put  the 
vase  under  the  counter  and  took  it  back  out  and 
sold  it  to  the  lady  at  a  higher  price. 

7.  Will  the  salesman  change  material  after  I 
have  picked  out  the  kind  I  w'ant  and  give  me 
something  else? 

8.  Why  do  companies  offer  worthless  guar¬ 
antees  ? 

9.  Can  you  make  a  salesperson  sell  you  the 
article  he  has  advertised  if  he  tries  to  raise  the 
price  when  you  come  to  buy? 

10.  If  something  is  marked  a  certain  number 
of  pounds,  can  you  make  the  salesman  w'eigh  it? 

11.  When  my  sister  had  a  wedding  picture 
made  they  told  her  it  would  be  a  certain  price 
and  w'hen  she  w'ent  to  get  them  they  tried  to 
make  her  pay  more.  Finally  she  got  them  for 
the  price  they  first  said. 

12.  Recently  my  girl  friend  and  I  went  into 
a  shoe  store  down  towm  where  I  was  going  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  shoes.  Because  the  floor 
manager  thought  w’e  were  just  children  who 
probably  just  came  in  the  store  to  pass  our  time, 
he  disregarded  us  and  the  salesmen  w'aitcd  on  the 
adults  first.  My  objection  is  in  not  waiting  on 
people  in  turn  and  disregard  of  children. 

13.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  go  into  a  store 
and  ask  important  facts  about  an  article,  the 
salesman  tells  you  everything  else? 

14.  Store  men  tell  lies  about  things.  We  had 
a  charge  account  and  I  wanted  some  tomato 
puree  but  the  man  didn’t  have  any.  He  told 
me  that  tomato  paste  was  the  same  as  puree,  but 
it  didn’t  taste  good  in  the  food. 

15.  Why  is  it  that  when  children  go  to  the 
store  some  clerks  pay  very  little  attention  to  them 
and  try  to  put  any  old  thing  off  on  them? 

16.  In  going  to  a  store  you  ask  for  a  certain 
typ>e  of  shoe  and  the  salesman  shows  it  to  you 
and  you  find  that  you  do  not  like  the  shoe  as 
well  as  when  it  was  in  the  window.  So  they 
bring  more  shoes  and  if  you  seem  to  want  to 
leave  they  encourage  you  so  that  you  get  angry. 
Sometimes  the  consumer  goes  home  with  some¬ 
thing  he  does  not  like  because  of  the  cleverness 
of  the  salesman  and  his  talk. 


17.  In  some  stores  why  is  it  that  clerks  wan:  1 
you  to  hurry  and  select  your  merchandise  with  j 
out  looking  it  over?  Some  clerks  get  bored  anc 
start  waiting  on  someone  else. 

18.  Does  the  salesperson  have  to  exchange 
something  if  you  want  him  to? 

19.  Why  do  .some  stores  have  sales  sayin| 
that  pure  linen  towels  are  on  sale  for  six  for 
SI,  but  when  you  go  to  look  at  the  towels  the  ' 
will  probably  have  about  four  or  five  linen  towels  1 
mixed  with  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  cotton 
towels,  when  all  are  supposed  to  be  linen? 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  select  a  fe\i 
representative  problems  from  the  more  than 
one  hundred  on  selling  practices.  These 
young  boys  and  girls  were  greatly  concerned 
about  three  things:  (1)  lack  of  attention 
by  sales  people;  (2)  attempts  to  sell  them 
articles  they  do  not  want;  and  (3)  substi 
tution  of  another  article  for  the  one  already 
selected. 

1  believe  all  readers  will  agree  that  thestlley 
young  consumers  have  some  real  and  worth  jfai 
while  problems.  I  believe  that  all  will  alsoliit 
agree  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  thelou 
school  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  ic 
problems  if  the  adolescent  is  to  be  an  in  :h 
telligent  consumer.  In 

Young  students  will  see,  after  discus-  -h 
sion  of  their  own  consumption  problems, 
the  connection  between  these  problems  and  m 
the  problems'  of  production  and  distribution.  ci 
Many  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions  m 
can  be  cleared  up,  bringing  about  closer  co 
operation  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  w 
problems  of  both  business  and  the  consumer  ai 


•  An  alumni  group  of  six  hundred  graduates  [j 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  ot  j 
Boston  University  gathered  at  the  new'  Charles 
Hayden  Memorial  building  on  May  I6  to  ^ 
honor  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord  on  his  comple-  p 
tion  of  twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  the 
University  in  June.  y, 

Rufus  Stickney,  head  of  the  shorthand  de 
partment  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  was  ^ 
toastmaster.  John  Waters,  registrar  of  the  ^ 
college,  presided  at  the  dinner.  Dr.  Daniel  L.  I 
Marsh,  president  of  B.U.,  expressed  the  ap 
preciation  of  the  University.  Dean  Lord  w'as 
the  recipient  of  a  leather  chair  from  the  day 
students  of  the  college;  a  gold  order  awarded 
by  Alpha  Kappa  Psi;  an  illuminated  scroll  < 
from  Beta  Gamma  Sigma;  and  an  order  for  ( 
the  complete  landscaping  of  the  grounds  of 
his  new  home  in  Maine. 
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THE  JOB-SHOP  METHOD 


BERNHARD  BARGEN 


This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  three-part  article  describing 
the  operation  of  a  Secretarial  Bureau  in  which  students  do 
office-practice  laboratory  work  under  actual  business  conditions 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  Bethel  College,  in 
North  Newton,  Kansas,  like  other  col¬ 
leges  of  the  liberal-arts  type,  found  itself 
facing  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  bene- 
tit  of  a  good  commercial  department  with¬ 
out  running  into  academic  difficulties  with 
accrediting  agencies  and  without  impairing 
the  academic  purity  of  the  A.  B.  degree. 
In  this  series,  I  shall  explain  how  we  solved 
this  problem  by  setting  up  a  business. 

Increasingly,  students  are  turning  to  com¬ 
mercial  work  on  the  college  level;  and  in¬ 
creasingly,  the  demand  is  for  general  train¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  known  as  office  practice. 

Any  alert  teacher  must  realize  that,  even 
with  the  best  of  textbooks  and  workbooks 
and  the  best  of  machine-instruction  courses, 
the  office-practice  course  remains  largely  in¬ 
effective.  It  fails  to  do  something  that  busi¬ 
ness  insists  must  be  done.  The  student  can 
Jo  an  endless  series  of  textbook  projects 
and  still  not  know  how  to  handle  identical 
projects  when  he  faces  them  in  an  office. 

The  solution,  it  seems,  lies  in  teaching 
business  by  actually  doing  business.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this,  we  set  up  a  small  but  real 
business,  which  is  called  the  Secretarial 
Bureau. 

Operation  of  the  Secretarial  Bureau 

The  Secretarial  Bureau  is  operated  by  the 
Commercial  Department.  The  supervisor 
of  the  Bureau  is  the  instructor  of  account¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  The 


Bureau  solicits  work  from  downtown  firms, 
various  departments  of  the  College,  churches, 
church-conference  committees  and  boards, 
women’s  clubs,  and  similar  organizations. 
It  maintains  approximately  twenty  different 
mailing  lists,  some  of  them  on  metal  Ad- 
dressograph  plates,  others  on  cards. 

As  each  job  is  completed,  it  is  billed  out 
at  standard  rates  and  recorded  as  income 
from  sales.  The  actual  charges  for  jobs 
billed  out  are  run  through  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  of  the  College  in  the  business  office. 
During  one  year,  the  Bureau  billed  out  be¬ 
tween  $2,000  and  $3,000,  on  approximately 
1,200  jobs  of  various  types.  Detailed  sales 
analyses  are  maintained  by  the  Bureau  it¬ 
self,  the  business-office  accounts  serving  as 
the  controlling  account. 

The  work  on  these  jobs  is  done  by  stu¬ 
dents,  some  of  whom  are  employed  by  the 
College.  Their  earnings  are  applied  against 
tuition  accounts.  Others  are  not  employed 
but  work  just  as  if  they  were  employed,  for 
the  experience  to  be  gained.  Wages  paid — 
actual  wages- — are  paid  through  the  business 
office  upon  audited  pay  rolls  prepared  within 
the  Bureau  and  are  charged  as  expense  of 
operations.  The  detailed  labor  records  and 
other  expense  accounts  of  materials  and 
overhead  are  maintained  by  the  Bureau  it¬ 
self,  the  business-office  accounts  serving  as 
the  controlling  account. 

The  entire  Bureau,  therefore,  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  general  accounting  setup 
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of  the  College,  both  budgetary  and  actual; 
and  the  Bureau  is  expected  to  maintain 
itself  as  any  business  would,  by  showing  a 
profit  over  and  above  all  operating  costs, 
including  depreciation  on  equipment,  in¬ 
structional  salary  of  the  supervisor,  and 
other  items. 

Tlie  Secretarial  Bureau,  then,  is  the  lab¬ 
oratory  for  the  office-practice  class. 

During  a  typical  school  year  of  thirty- 
six  weeks,  a  student  might  work  180  hours 
in  a  class  in  office  practice  that  met  daily 
for  one  hour.  By  the  traditional  standards 
of  allowing  credit  for  this  work  on  the  col¬ 
lege  level,  a  student  might  get  from  four 
to  six  semester  hours  of  credit,  applicable 
on  the  B.S.  degree  but  usually  not  applicable 
on  the  A.B.  degree.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  actual  learning  and  vocational 
effectiveness,  however,  even  180  hours  of 
classroom  activity  is  inadequate.  To  solve 
the  problems  resulting  from  this  situation, 
an  apprenticeship  plan,  described  hereafter, 
was  developed. 

The  1,000-Hour  Work  Contract 

The  student  electing  to  study  office  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  apprenticeship  plan  agrees, 
orally,  to  work  as  an  employee  in  the  Sec¬ 
retarial  Bureau  for  a  period  of  1,000  clock 
hours. 

For  the  first  100  hours,  he  gets  no  pay; 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  deposit  on  the  part 
of  the  employee,  of  himself  instead  of 
money,  as  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  good 
faith.  It  is  an  assurance  to  the  supervisor 
that  his  efforts  to  train  the  student  will  be 
worth  undertaking. 

For  the  next  800  hours,  the  student  is 
paid  10  cents  an  hour  and  for  the  last  100 
hours,  20  cents  an  hour,  the  additional  10 
cents  an  hour  being,  as  it  were,  a  refund  for 
the  original  investment  of  100  hours  for 
which  he  got  no  pay. 

As  will  be  explained  presently,  the  em¬ 
ployee  keeps  a  careful  record  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  performed.  These  operations  are  re¬ 
corded  and  summarized.  Efforts  are  made 
to  keep  the  work  of  the  employee  so  bal¬ 
anced  that  he  will  have  had  a  marketable 
variety  of  business  experiences,  information, 
and  skills. 


BERNHARD  BARGEN,  author  oi  this  article,  u 
assistant  professor  of  accounting.  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kansas.  His  degrees  are  froa 
Friends  Uniyersity,  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Kansoi 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  oi 
magosine  articles  and  two  books  and  is  actire 
in  professional  organisatioiu.  He  has  designed 
several  unusual  pieces  of  classroom  eq-;-pn-,$nt 
such  as  a  combination  typewriting  and  book ! 
keeping  desk.  I 


When  the  1,000  hours  have  been  com 
pleted,  the  employee  prepares  a  summar), 
by  hours,  of  all  operations  according  tc 
typical  groups.  This  summary  is  presentee 
to  the  College  faculty  committee  on  ad 
vanced  credits  for  evaluation;  the  student 
is  allowed  such  credit  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  his  work  warrants.  Thit 
grade  is  passing  only. 

The  theory  back  of  this  is  that  all  alon^ 
the  line,  while  the  employee  was  putting 
in  his  1,000  hours,  each  operation  and  each 
completed  job  had  to  meet  commercial 
standards.  His  work  had  to  b>e  acceptable, 
consequently,  the  supervisor  does  not  ques 
tion  whether  the  work  is  passing  or  not. 

The  superior  student  will,  naturally,  gc 
a  preferred  recommendation  when  he  comes 
up  for  placement.  The  order  of  placement 
becomes  the  thing  that  receives  recognition 
as  the  evidence  of  real  merit,  and  not  a 
grade  handed  to  the  office  by  the  super 
visor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  ont 
of  the  1,000  hours  represented  work  on 
actual  jobs — working  against  delivery  sched¬ 
ules  and  mailing  schedules,  at  the  same 
time  having  to  meet  commercial  standards 
of  acceptable  work. 

A  typical  summary  of  contract  operations 
shows  time  spent  as  follows  in  four  de 
partments  by  one  student: 

General;  Sorting,  machine  book¬ 


keeping,  checking,  etc .  77.7  houn 

Typing:  Typing,  assembling,  sort¬ 
ing,  recording,  etc .  250.4  hours 

Addressograph:  Addressing,  verify¬ 
ing,  proofreading,  sorting,  count¬ 
ing,  etc .  543.3  hours 

Mimeograph:  Duplicating,  tracing, 

caring  for  machine,  etc .  128.6  hours 

Total  time  spent  .  1,000  hours 
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This  time  includes  that  which  was  used  in 
getting  and  giving  instructions,  running 
errands,  and  other  necessary  operations. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  not  all  the 
employees  in  the  Secretarial  Bureau  are 
working  under  the  plan  just  described.  Some 
of  them  are  simply  college  students  who, 
needing  and  deserving  a  job,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Secretarial  Bureau.  Some  of 
them  have  relatively  large,  some  relatively 
small,  contracts  to  work  out. 

Such  students  work  at  the  regular  rates 
of  pay  offered  by  the  College  for  work  of 


this  kind,  ranging  from  20  to  30  cents  an 
hour,  depending  on  seniority,  classification 
in  the  college,  and  ratings  made  by  their 
supervisor.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make 
their  work  as  educational  as  possible,  while 
maintaining  high  standards  of  productive 
efficiency,  but  they  do  not  get  any  credit 
for  work  done,  no  matter  how  long  they 
remain  with  the  Bureau.  Their  working 
time  is  summarized  and  reported  along  with 
the  others,  as  explained  above,  and  charged 
as  an  expense  of  operation. 

(To  be  continued) 


Alpha  Iota  —  Phi  Theta  Pi  Conventions 


Nearly  five  hundred  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  Alpha  Iota  sorority  at  the  Hotel  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Los  Angeles,  June  17  to  20.  The 
fifteen  chapters  of  the  California  State  As¬ 
sociation  were  the  official  hostesses,  and  Mrs. 
Emily  N.  Ziegler,  of  San  Diego,  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

A  gift  of  $325,  contributed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  chapters  of  Alpha  Iota  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Red  Cross,  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Elsie  M.  Fenton,  Grand  President,  to  Miss 
Jean  Law,  regional  councilor  of  Winnipeg. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  who  ad¬ 
dressed  convention  meetings  were  John  B. 
Hughes,  radio  commentator;  Dr.  Paul  Peri- 
gord,  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Mrs.  Amelia  Johnson,  past  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Soroptimists ; 
Miss  Edith  Weir,  director  of  teacher  place¬ 
ment,  University  of  Southern  California; 
and  Miss  Anne  Leidenecker,  past  president 
of  the  California  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

Guy  Kibbee,  screen  comedian,  selected 
Miss  Roberta  Woolstencroft,  of  Glendale, 
California,  as  Miss  American  Beauty.  Jane 
Stephens,  a  graduate  of  Hill’s  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oklahoma  City,  won  the  title  of 
Miss  Democracy  in  an  oral  quiz  conducted 
by  P.  E.  Curry.  Paul  Wood  Bell,  director 
of  personnel  relations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  interviewed  employed  members  of 
the  sorority  and  selected  Miss  Margaret 
Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Canton  (Ohio)  Actual 
Business  College,  as  the  ideal  secretary. 


Miss  Dorothy  Ramsey,  president  of  the 
California  State  Association  of  Alpha  Iota, 
was  selected  Convention  Queen. 

Brother  met  brother  at  the  second  in¬ 
ternational  convention  of  Phi  Theta  Pi, 
international  commerce  fraternity,  in  Los 
Angeles,  July  17  to  20.  The  California 
Associated  Chapters  of  Phi  Theta  Pi  acted 
as  hosts,  with  John  McGowan  as  general 
chairman. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  four-day 
convention,  according  to  the  delegates,  was 
the  Saturday  night  banquet  followed  by  a 
dance  with  Alpha  Iota,  sister  sorority.  The 
banquet  featured  the  initiation  of  Richard 
("Dick”)  Webb,  motion-picture  actor,  into 
the  fraternity. 

Chad  C.  Newhouse,  grand  president  of 
Phi  Theta  Pi  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Heald  College, 
San  Francisco,  opened  the  four-day  meeting. 
Grand  vice-president  W.  C.  Angus,  director 
of  the  Angus  School  of  Commerce,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  was  the  sole  Canadian  rep¬ 
resentative  present. 

Miss  Lola  Kinsey,  Alpha  Iota  member 
from  Boise,  Idaho,  was  elected  "Sweetheart 
of  Phi  Theta  Pi.” 

Miss  Arlene  Anderson,  Alpha  Iota  mem¬ 
ber  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  elected 
"Miss  Personality.”  Miss  Anderson  also  won 
a  contest  conducted  by  Charm  magazine. 

The  1942  international  conventions  of 
both  Phi  Theta  Pi  and  Alpha  Iota  will  be¬ 
held  in  Cleveland. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 


Classified  by 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

According  to  the  chapters  in 
The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment 
was  published  in  the  Businfss  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  January',  1941,  contains 
the  6,000  stenographically  useful  w'ords 
from  the  famous  Horn  list  of  the  ”10,000 
Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing.” 


'I'he  omissions  represent  words  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  nonbusiness  words  or  derivatives 
offering  no  difficulty.  Among  the  sources 
of  the  original  list  were  at  least  1,^93,292 
words  of  business  letters  and  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  recommendation. 

The  entry'  2  adjust,  for  example,  means 
that  adjust  is  in  the  second  thousand  in 
order  of  frequency  in  the  entire  list  of  A 
Basic  Writing  Vocabulary — 10,000  W’ords 
Most  Commonly  Used  in  W’riting. 

The  unit  and  paragraph  numbers  shown 
are  those  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Cregg  Shorthand  iWanual. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Unit  22 

^  174 

After  S 

2  adjust 

8  adjustable 
1  adjustment 

8  amongst 

7  arrest 
10  attest 

1  best 
4  bigeest 
6  cheapest 
10  chemist 

9  closest 
6  coldest 

4  consist 

5  consistent 

6  consistently 

9  contests 
1  cost 

10  costly 

8  deepest 

10  digest 

7  disgust 

8  dishonest 

9  dru/^ist 

1  earliest 

3  earnest 

4  earnestly 
10  eldest 

9  exhaust 

4  exist 

3  existence 
7  fairest 
3  finest 

10  handsomest 

5  hardest 

2  highest 

2  honest 

3  honesty 


10  hottest 
8  inconsistent 

8  inexhaustible 

2  insist 

9  insistent 

7  invest 

3  investment 

8  investments 

1  just 

2  justice 

3  justified 

9  justifies 

3  justify 

4  justly 

10  keenest 

3  largest 

1  last 

6  lastly 

2  latest 

5  longest 

6  manifest 

4  nicest 

5  oldest 

9  optimist 
1  past 

6  persist 

7  persistent 

4  protest 

10  readjustment 
1  request 
6  resist 
6  resistance 

1  rest 

6  restful 
10  saddest 

2  test 

9  typist 

5  unjust 

9  warmest 
2  west 
10  wildest 


Unit  22 

^  175 

K 

1  act 

4  affect 

7  architect 

8  compact 

2  conduct 
4  contact 

10  convict 

4  deduct 

5  defect 
7  erect 

2  exact 
1  fact 

7  instinct 
7  predict 

3  product 

4  project 
4  protect 

9  reject 

3  select 

4  strict 

6  tract 

P 

7  abrupt 
10  adapt 

7  adaptable 
4  adopt 
9  corrupt 

Den,  Ten 

7  abundant 

8  accountant 
6  attendant 
4  competent 

3  constant 

4  evident 


5  incident 

8  incidental 

4  incidentally 
10  nonresident 

6  precedent 

1  president 

9  prudent 

Unit  23 

H  178 

7  amend 

5  amendment 
9  ascend 

2  beyond 

7  bundle 

3  command 

5  compound 
2  demand 

4  diamond 
4  dividend 
2  extend 

2  intend 

1  mind 

2  pound 
4  pretend 

2  recommend 

2  recommen¬ 
dation 

8  recommends 

3  remind 

6  reminder 

4  tremendous 
8  tremendous¬ 
ly 

Unit  23 
H  180 

5  admirable 

7  admirably 


6  admiral 

4  admiration 

2  admit 

3  admitted 

5  adventure 
10  adverse 

7  advocate 

Unit  23 
■  H  181 

3  admire 

8  admirer 
1  advance 

1  advice 

2  advisable 
1  advise 

1  advised 

9  adviser 
10  advisory 

Unit  23 
H  182 

3  adjusted 

2  adopted 
5  consisted 

3  exhausted 
2  intended 

5  lasted 

4  reminded 
1  requested 
4  rested 

Unit  23 
^  183 

Al 

6  alter 


7  alteration 
7  altered 
7  alternate 
7  alternative 

Ul 

1  ultimate 
7  ultimately 

Less 

5  careless 

6  carelessness 

7  endless 
10  friendless 

6  harmless 
5  helpless 
5  hopeless 

9  hopelessly 

8  nameless 
3  needless 

7  priceless 

7  reckless 
5  restless 

10  thoughtless 

1  unless 
3  useless 

10  valueless 

8  wireless 

5  worthless 

Sub 

10  subdued 

2  submit 

10  subordinate 
5  substance 
8  substantially 
10  suburb 
10  subway 
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Unh  25 

9  politely 

3  ().  K. 

5  illustrate 

2  absent 

4  frequent 

*:  193 

10  politeness 

1  poor 

1  paid 

2  prepaid 

3  illustration 

6  imaginable 

3  absolute 

1  absolutely 

9  gigantic 

9  impartial 

*)  abuse 

0  poorly 

5  P  S. 

10  imaginary 

3  accident 

7  inadequate 

accuse 

S  portrait 

2  railroad 

1  imagine 

7  accidental 

10  inaugurate 

6  aloud 

0  preceding 

8  repaid 

10  inaccessible 

4  accomplish 

3  incapable 

•1  anxiety 

10  preside 

1  street 

2  inconveni¬ 

7  accomplish¬ 

10  incorporate 

2  arrival 

2  arrive 

5  prevail 

2  private 

3  unpaid 

ence 

9  inconveni¬ 

ment 

4  adequate 

3  incorporated 

2  indicate 

2  became 

8  privately 

Unit  25 

ent 

8  adequately 

6  indication 

2  bright 

6  brighter 

5  procedure 

2  proceed 

^  196 

4  initial 

8  injunction 

8  adjacent 

9  administer 

8  indignant 

3  institute 

9  brightest 

■’  proprietor 

10  accessible 

8  junction 

3  administra¬ 

8  irrigat On 

6  cloud 

8  propriety 

4  accustomed 

2  language 

tion 

3  journal 

6  combine 

2  proud 

6  ambassador 

2  length 

10  administra¬ 

8  journalism 

4  combined 

2  provide 

1  anxious 

2  liberty 

tive 

8  journals 

S  compensate 

3  pure 

3  anxiously 

2  master 

8  administrator 

3  legal 

9  compete 

3  purely 

3  artificial 

9  masterpiece 

4  affidavit 

2  liberal 

9  conceivable 

10  purest 

assemble 

9  mastery 

10  alphabet 

linoleum 

4  ctmeeive 

refusal 

8  attribute 

3  moderate 

aluminum 

1  local 

8  confide 

3  refuse 

9  attributed 

2  mortgage 

1  appreciate 

1  locate 

^  confused 

6  relate 

*>  beneficial 

4  novel 

2  appreciation 

2  location 

2  crowd 

5  related 

10  benevolence 

6  novelty 

8  appreciative 

4  marvelous 

'  crowds 

3  repeat 

8  benevolent 

1  offer 

10  arbitrary 

1  material 

^  cure 

6  repeatedly 

4  brilliant 

1  original 

8  asparagus 

materialize 

4  curious 

8  reside 

8  calculate 

8  originals 

1  association 

3  miscellane¬ 

10  curiously 

revival 

10  calculation 

1  pleasant 

4  atmosphere 

ous 

6  deceive 

8  revive 

2  certificate 

pleasantly 

2  attitude 

8  municipal 

1  decide 

3  sincere 

3  clever 

1  policy 

7  authentic 

6  naval 

4  decidedly 

1  sincerely 

4  collateral 

2  popular 

2  benefit 

8  necessities 

'  decorate 

10  sincerest 

2  color 

8  precarious 

3  calendar 

2  necessity 

3  delight 

~i  singular 

8  conjunction 

5  prejudice 

2  cancel 

8  negotiate 

2  delightful 

2  slight 

9  conspicuous 

6  prejudices 

3  cancellation 

3  negotiat’ons 

"  delightfully 

3  slightest 

1  convenience 

4  preliminary 

3  capable 

3  numerous 

8  deprive 

3  slightly 

2  convenient 

2  principal 

3  celebrate 

3  obvious 

9  derive 

2  south 

2  co-operate 

6  principally 

6  celebration 

9  obviously 

4  desperate 

3  stood 

1  co-operation 

3  principle 

8  colonial 

10  opponent 

-  desperately 

3  strike 

6  co-operative 

2  privilege 

2  commercial 

3  opposite 

6  dictate 

9  strikers 

3  custom 

7  privileges 

7  competitor 

2  ordinary 

I  doubt 

8  tolerate 

5  customary 

1  relative 

4  confidential 

3  pamphlet 

4  doubtful 

1  trade 

1  customer 

6  relatives 

9  confidentially 

3  partial 

3  doubtless 

1  undecided 

6  delegate 

10  reluctant 

3  consequence 

7  participate 

4  engage 

2  undoubtedly 

5  delegates 

8  resemble 

10  consequent 

9  participation 

3  engagement 

6  unite 

9  delegation 

4  ridiculous 

2  consequently 

2  permanent 

engagements 

4  united 

7  deliberate 

2  river 

6  constitute 

1  practice 

1  excuse 
’  expedite 

10  violate 

8  deliberately 

10  deliberation 

9  sanction 

5  scientific 

7  constitutional 
4  contemplate 

9  presidential 

4  prominent 

6  facilitate 

Unit  25 

5  delinquent 

2  single 

8  contempla¬ 

9  provincial 

1  freight 

♦T  195 

2  deposit 

9  singly 

tion 

6  reciprocate 

1  grade 

7  depository 

4  specify 

3  cordial 

10  recuperate 

2  hesitate 

1  amount 

2  develop 

4  struggle 

8  credentials 

8  remnant 

9  imitate 

5  amounted 

3  development 

3  suffer 

6  designate 

10  remuneration 

3  invite 

1  balance 

6  develops 

8  suffers 

1  duplicate 

3  render 

■’  invites 

^  balanced 

6  discrepancy 

3  travel 

duplicated 

10  residential 

4  loud 

boulevard 

5  elaborate 

5  unanimous 

duplication 

8  rival 

10  loudly 

2  degree 

3  establish 

6  unanimous¬ 

9  elegance 

3  sacrifice 

5  loyal 

1  discount 

4  establishment 

ly  . 

7  elegant 

1  separate 

10  loyally 

5  discounts 

10  establish¬ 

2  union 

8  eminent 

7  separation 

5  loyalty 

6  equivalent 

ments 

6  unions 

8  eminently 

7  separator 

■’  necessitate 

1  etc. 

10  exaggerate 

4  unpleasant 

4  enormous 

3  silver 

3  operate 
operator 

2  f.o.b. 

3  magazine 

9  exaggeration 
2  familiar 

7  vocabulary 

4  enthusiasm 

3  entitle 

10  silverware 

1  similar 

4  peculiar 

10  peculiarly 

10  penetrate 

4  magazines 

4  memoranda 

1  memoran¬ 

2  financial 

6  function 

4  gratitude 

Unit  26 

198 

10  enumerate 

3  essential 

7  essentials 

10  slender 

2  social 

2  splendid 

5  perceive 

dum 

4  ignorance 

6  abandon 

3  exercise 

6  splendidly 

*>  polite 

3  nos. 

4  ignorant 

2  absence 

7  frantic 

4  substantial 
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Unit  27 
U  201 

2  anybody 

3  anyhow 

1  anyway 

2  anywhere 

7  beforehand 

3  belong 

3  elsewhere 

1  everybody 
3  everyday 

2  everyone 

3  everywhere 
10  forthwith 

4  hereafter 

5  hereby 

6  herein 
3  hereto 

3  heretofore 
1  herewith 

1  however 

2  inasmuch 
2  nobody 

6  notwith¬ 
standing 


6  nowhere 

2  somebody 

3  somehow 
2  someone 

1  sometime 

2  somewhat 

2  somewhere 
5  thereafter 

3  thereby 

1  therefore 

4  therein 

5  thereof 

4  thereon 

5  thereto 

6  therewith 

1  whatever 

5  whatsoever 

2  whenever 

4  whereabouts 

3  whereas 
3  whereby 

7  wherefore 
3  wherein 

7  whereupon 
3  wherever 

6  whichever 


4  whoever 

9  withal 
1  within 

Unit  27 
H  203 

4  meanwhile 
1  otherwise 

10  standstill 

3  Thanksgiving 
7  worthwhile 

Unit  27 
204 

4  bushel 
3  feet 

3  gallon 
3  gallons 
1  hundred 
3  million 

1  o’clock 

2  pound 
2  pounds 


3  substitute 

8  commission¬ 

9  intimation 

9  substitutes 

ers 

2  invitation 

6  substitution 

6  commissions 

9  limitations 

6  surrender 

4  competition 

9  meditation 

10  syndicate 

1  condition 

6  nomination 

1  territory 

4  confirmation 

2  notation 

3  title 

7  consolida¬ 

8  notations 

7  titles 

tion 

5  omission 

1  total 

4  definition 

9  partition 

4  trifle 

3  destination 

3  permission 

8  trifles 

7  determina¬ 

4  petition 

6  ve>;etable 

tion 

10  plantation 

8  verdict 

9  discrimina¬ 

9  politician 

tion 

2  quotation 

■'  donation 

5  recognition 

T  T K.T IT*  0 /C 

2  edition 

7  repetition 

UlSIl  /O 

10  editions 

8  solicitation 

H  199 

10  elimination 

I  station 

3  estimation 

4  stationary 

1  addition 

6  expedition 

3  stationery 

4  admission 

9  fascination 

9  submission 

8  agitation 

3  combination 

formation 

3  foundation 

3  temptation 

8  combinations 

6  hesitation 

10  termination 

7  commenda¬ 

3  imitation 

10  tradition 

tion 

6  indignation 

10  traditional 

2  commission 

1  information 

10  vegetation 

Earl  Strong  Appointed 

•  Earl  P.  Strong  has  accepted  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
the  capacity  of  senior  training  specialist.  In 
this  new  position,  Mr.  Strong  will  direct  the 
stenographic,  filing,  clerical,  and  office  ma¬ 
chine  in-service  training  programs  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Strong  has  also  been  named  national 
secretary  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  with  permanent  headquarters 
at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  according  to  an  announcement 
released  by  H.  P.  Guy,  president  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Business  Education. 

EHiring  the  past  year  Mr.  Strong  has  been 
supervisor  of  business  education  in  the 
Washington  Public  Schools.  He  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  has  also  engaged  in 
graduate  study  at  New  York  University  and 
Harvard  University.  Before  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Strong  taught  at  Manasquan 
(New  Jersey)  High  School  and  at  the  ^ate 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


•  Miss  Ruth  M.  Lusby  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Business  Education  Service 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  with  the  title 
"Subject  Matter  Specialist  in  Food  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Services.”  She  has  headed  depart¬ 
ments  of  institution  administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  State  College,  and 
Stout  Institute  and  was  director  of  residences 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 

O  The  Business  Institute  of  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  held  a  formal  opening  on  June  30  in 
its  new  quarters  in  the  Business  Institute 
Building,  Plankinton  Avenue  and  Wells 
Street. 

Several  state  and  city  officials  attended  the 
ceremonies,  when  a  ribbon  was  cut  at  the 
entrance  to  the  new  building.  A  preliminary 
tour  of  inspection  follow’ed,  and  a  special 
dedicatory  luncheon  was  held  at  the  City 
Club.  The  Downtown  Association  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  co-operated  in  the  opening.  I 

S.  B.  Traisman  is  president  of  the  Business 
Institute,  and  L.  E.  Huseby  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

#  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  for  many  years  book- 
review  editor  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  has  resumed  that  office,  beginning 
with  this  issue.  (See  "Your  Professional 
Reading,”  page  75.)  Doctor  Graham  is  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  her  many  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  business  education,  as  admin¬ 
istrator,  teacher,  writer,  and  speaker.  She  is 
assistant  supervisor  of  commercial  education 
in  Los  Angeles. 
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FRANK  R. 
BONACCOLTA 


The  teacher  of  secretarial  practice  and 
of  typewriting,  particularly  the  inex¬ 
perienced  teacher,  frequently  fails  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  basic  principles  of  body  mechanics 
and  posture  when  training  students  to  oper-  ^ 
ate  the  various  machines  that  demand  skill 
of  hands  and  fingers. 


Since  good  posture  is  conducive  to  greater  energy 


to  muscular  sluggishness  caused  by  over-in¬ 
dulgence  in  physical  activity  or  by  lack  of 
rest  and  sleep. 

When  considering  the  proper  physical  ap¬ 
proach  in  conjunction  with  the  development 
of  skill  on  office  machines,  a  teacher  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  good  posture  and 
must  teach  students  to  control  their  skeletal 
and  muscular  systems  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Students  must  learn  to  use  their 
muscles  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 


output,  the  teacher  must  not  be  influenced 
j  by  what  a  learner  would  like  to  do  but  must 
i  be  guided  by  what  his  mental  and  physical 
^  condition  during  the  time  of  study  or  prac¬ 
tice  will  let  him  do  if  his  operating  skill 
is  to  be  increased. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  commercial 
teachers  to  look  at  their  students  without  see¬ 
ing;  to  see  without  interpreting.  The  teach¬ 
er  who  has  just  embarked  in  the  commercial 
field  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  that  exists  between  skill  develop¬ 
ment  and  student  relaxation. 

A  sluggish  sitting  posture  may  be  due  to 


The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  do  not. fully  recognize  the  intensity 
with  which  learners  attack  a  skill-building 
procedure  or  process.  Merely  cautioning  the 
student  to  "sit  up  straight”  or  to  "relax” 
will  not  suffice.  Suggestions  must  be  spe¬ 
cific. 

From  the  teaching  of  relaxation  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  develop  a  kinesthetic  sense.  By 
simple  concentration  and  practice,  the 
muscles  may  be  made  to  relax  their  tension 
and  to  release  the  skeletal  portion  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Every  beginner  experiences  some  degree 


insufficient  rest  or  to  excessive  physicaU  of  tension  in  developing  a  skill.  This  pe- 
activity.  Postural  deviations  are  usually  ac-  riod  of  tension  tends  to  retard  his  progress, 
companied  by  neuro-muscular  strains  or^  If  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles  is  tensed, 
ner\'e  and  muscle  tensions  that  tend  to  hin-  it  is  usually  because  that  particular  muscle 


der  the  skill-building  process.  The  efficient 
teacher  will  analyze  the  postural  deviations 
existing  in  the  class  and  supplement  the 
usual  teaching  procedure  with  such  addi¬ 
tional  technique  as  will  either  prevent  or 
correct  postural  defects. 

Instead  of  aiming  for  quality  in  body 
movement,  we  seem  to  aim  for  quantity,  as 
speed  in  running  or  swimming;  to  stress  the 
elimination  of  errors  rather  than  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  possible  causes  of  the  errors. 
[Frequently  the  errors  are  caused  by  devitaliz 


V 


or  group  of  muscles  comes  into  play  in  per¬ 
forming  that  skill  or  function. 

In  the  alleviation  of  strains  there  are  a 
number  of  points  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  the  relationship  of  these 
strains  to  body  mechanics  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  most  important  of  these  points 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Environment  of  the  Machine.  Is  there 
sufficient  light  at  the  machine,  or  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  pupil  to  lean  over  in  order  to 
jidjust  his  e}es  to  the  copy.^  Insufficient  light 


ing  strains.  Devitalizing  strains  may  be  due  ^will  place  a  strain  on  the  learner  and  he  will 
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not  be  at  ease  in  performing  Ins  work  on 
the  machine. 

Is  there  sutheient  ventilation  ?  Even 
though  the  room  may  be  large  and  spacious, 
we  sometimes  forget  that  fresh  air  is  needed 
to  keep  our  attention  sharp. 

2.  The  Chair.  Is  the  student  sitting 
squarely  on  his  chair,  or  is  he  leaning  for¬ 
ward  or  to  one  side,  in  order  to  see  what  he 
is  doing Is  the  chair  of  the  proper  height.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  students 
vary  in  physical  proportions.  Another  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  men  differ  from 
women  in  skeletal  and  muscular  structure. 
Most  kinds  of  office  chairs  are  designed  for 
men,  and  many  chairs  are,  therefore,  quite 
unsuited  to  women.  Since  women  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  commercial  field,  it  seems  neces- 
sar)'  that  furniture  be  adapted  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  use. 

3.  Location  of  the  Copy.  Is  it  necessary 
for  the  student  to  turn  his  head  to  one  side 
in  order  to  see  the  copy.^  A  position  deviat¬ 
ing  from  the  normal  posture  will  always 
cause  some  degree  of  tension.  After  a  long 
typing  period,  students  often  experience 
pain  and  stiffness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  neck.  Teachers  should  change  the 
position  of  the  copy  by  moving  it  from  one 
side  of  the  machine  to  the  other,  sometimes 
(if  an  adequate  stand  is  available)  plac¬ 
ing  the  copy  directly  over  and  back  of  the 
machine. 

4.  Position  of  the  Hands.  Although  the 
position  of  the  hands  varies  slightly  on  dif¬ 
ferent  machines,  we  must  observe  carefully 
whether  the  movements  are  performed  in  as 
natural  a  manner  as  possible.  Is  it  possible 
to  operate  the  machine  without  the  side  or 
forward  lifting  of  the  arms?  Most  machines 
require  only  the  movement  of  the  hand  and 
lower  arm  and  not  of  the  elbows  and 
shoulders. 

Physiological  Disturbances 

Other  conditions  that  usually  interfere 
with  efficient  work  may  be  produced  by 
physiological  disturbances.  Some  of  the 
more  common  are  as  follows: 

1.  Defective  Eyesight.  A  person  with 
poor  eyesight  will  attempt  to  compensate  for 
his  deficiency. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  compensa¬ 
tion  is  at  first  physical.  The  student  will 
lean  forward  if  he  is  near-sighted,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  a  "leaning-tower”  picture,  with  the 
head  drooping  forward  and  the  shoulders 
rounded.  If  he  is  far-sighted,  the  deviation 
comes  from  the  shifting  of  the  chair  back¬ 
ward,  thus  making  the  reach  of  the  hands 
and  arms  longer.  The  student  will  also 
have  difficulty  in  seeing  the  work  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  front  of  the  room  or  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  Defective  Hearing.  Poor  hearing  will 
often  cause  the  body  to  compensate  by  de¬ 
viating  from  the  normal  posture,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  physical  strain.  Partial  deafness  in 
one  or  both  ears  will  often  cause  errors  to 
be  made.  The  sound  of  the  bell  on  some¬ 
one  else’s  machine  will  sometimes  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  one’s  own  bell. 

The  teacher  cannot  do  much  for  a  student 
thus  handicapped.  Putting  him  at  the  front 
of  the  room  and  separating  him  somewhat 
from  the  rest  of  the  class  may  help.  The 
student  should  be  advised  to  obtain  medical 
attention.  If  possible,  he  should  be  given 
individual  attention  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Incidental  Physical  Ailments.  The 
typing  teacher  whose  class  meets  after  the 
physical-education  period  will  ver}'  often 
notice  the  effect  of  the  previous  program 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  machines.  Bruises,  muscular 
pains,  and  many  other  factors  are  typical  of 
a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  which  even  the 
beginning  teacher  observ^es  in  students. 

Defective  body  mechanics  will  very  often 
display  various  symptoms  that  are  typical 
of  certain  postural  characteri.stics.  Below 
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are  listed  some  of  the  symptoms,  with  the 
causes  and  the  remedial  exercises  that  jnay 
be  utilized  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain, 

I  Stiffness  in  the  neck,  shoulders,  or  back: 

A.  Cause:  Constant  use  of  one  arm;  leaning 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  away  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  vertical  axis. 

H.  Remedy; 

1.  Keep  the  body  erect  (not  rigid). 

2.  Shrug  the  left  shoulder  several  times; 
then  the  right. 

3.  Rotate  the  head  around  the  shoulder 
girdle;  bend  the  head  forward  and  ro¬ 
tate  to  the  left;  repeat  to  the  right. 

4.  Stand, erect^and  lift  the  chest  up  high, 
throwing  the  head  backward  and  down¬ 
ward. 

II.  Sore  arms,  wrists,  and  fingers; 

A.  Cause:  Continuous  tension  of  the  muscles 
of  one  arm;  constant  use  of  one  hand  more 
than  the  other;  nervous  tension  throughrrut 
the  bt)dy,  due  to  stressing  speed. 

H.  Remedy: 

1.  Let  the  arms  hang  from  the  shoulders. 

2.  Shrug  shoulders  and  flap  arms  in  wing- 
like  motion  several  times. 

3.  Shake  the  hands  up  and  down  so  that 
they  bend  at  the  wrist  joints.  (Tension 
must  first  be  relieved  in  the  arms  and 
hands.) 

4.  Open  and  close  hands  and  shake  them 
in  the  air  several  times. 

Development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
smaller  muscles  (hands  and  fingers)  takes 
a  great  deal  longer  than  does  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large-muscle  activities.  A  typist 
may  have  complete  knowledge  of  the  key¬ 
board  and  yet  not  be  able  to  execute  the 
finger  movements  as  rapidly  as  the  thought 
registers  in  the  brain. 

We  must  strive  to  balance  this  skill-think- 
ing  relationship  so  that  speed  and  accuracy 
may  be  the  ultimate  goal. 

As  teachers  continue  to  experiment,  they 
will  discover  other  drills  will  tend  to  relieve 
strains.  These  should  be  applied  only  as 
the  individual  cases  occur.  Mere  lip  drills 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Teachers  must  realize  that  the  body  must 
be  seen  in  its  structural  form  rather  than 
in  the  general  physical  appearance  that  it 
presents.  We  must  see  the  exact  points  of 
proper  weight  distribution  in  the  skeletal 
structure  rather  than  the  entire  picture  as 
the  "body  beautiful.” 


Business  Education  News 


•  Mrs.  Earl  Montgomery  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  head  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Chattanooga  Vocational  High  School, 
succeeding  Sam  D. 
Harris,  about  whose 
new'  position  a  news 
item  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga 
and  has  a  diploma  in 
advanced  accounting 
from  the  International 
Accounting  Society  of 
Chicago.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  has  been 
employed  in  a  business 
concern  where  her 
work  was  chiefly  with  tax  matters.  She  is 
studying  toward  an  advanced  degree. 


#  Bish  Mathis,  owner  and  operator  of  flour¬ 
ishing  private  business  schools  in  Longview, 
Texas,  and  Monroe,  Louisiana,  opened  a  new' 
Bish  Mathis  Institute  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss- 
sissippi,  during  the  month  of  June.  The  new- 
school  has  a  strong  faculty  and  fine  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Mathis  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs 
for  several  years.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Longview'  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
a  former  president  of  the  Wesley  Brotherhood, 
a  church  organization;  and  a  w'orker  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


#  The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  on  October 
17  and  18  at  the  Hotel  William  Penn,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  reception  and  convention  party 
on  Friday  evening  will  open  the  convention. 
The  program  for  Saturday  will  include  the 
follow'ing  sectional  meetings; 

Consumer  Education  and  Social  Business; 
Chairman,  George  Y.  Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretarial:  Chairman,  Miss  Louise  Darst, 
Euclid  Shore  High  School,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practices:  Chair¬ 
man,  Howard  E.  Wheland,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland. 

Private  Schools:  Chairman,  Oscar  J.  Kersten, 
Warren  Business  College,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Salesmanship  and  Distributive  Education  For¬ 
um;  Chairman,  Dart  Ellsworth,  supervisor  of 
distributive  occupations,  Pittsburgh  public  schtwls. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  t)f 
Pittsburgh,  is  president  of  Tri-State. 
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^  Jesson  on  NOTES  RECEIVABLE  ! 


ROSE  DE  VETO 

IN  a  lesson  on  notes  receivable,  in  which 
bookkeeping  is  correlated  with  business 
arithmetic  and  commercial  law,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  review  should  be  of  three  kinds  of 
accounts — Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Propri¬ 
etorship — and  the  rules  for  the  debiting  and 
crediting  of  these  accounts. 

We  then  refer  to  a  transaction  that  was 
discussed  during  the  previous  bookkeeping 
class  period,  wherein  a  customer’s  name  was 
mentioned,  although  it  was  a  credit  trans¬ 
action,  Assume  the  customer  cannot  pay 
cash  and  that  he  wishes  to  gain  additional 
time  by  giving  a  note.  Elicit  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pupils. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  present  ac¬ 
counts  for  credit  transactions,  particularly 


THIS  PAPER  won  first  prize  in  the  I 
bookkeeping  lesson-plan  contest  an-  1 

nounced  by  the  Business  Education  1 

World  last  April.  The  problem  as-  J 
signed  was  to  prepare  a  lesson  plan  | 
for  teaching  notes  receivable,  show¬ 
ing  how  bookkeeping  may  be  corre-  t 
lated  with  business  arithmetic  and  I 
commercial  law. 

i 

notes  receivable,  showing  how  bookkeeping  i 
may  be  correlated  with  business  arithmetic 
and  commercial  law. 

The  Notes  Receivable  Account 

In  many  cases,  when  sales  are  made  to 
customers,  their  promissory  notes,  or  written 
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promises  to  pay  cash  in  the  future,  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange.  These  written  promises 
to  pay  are  valuable  and  are,  therefore,  assets 
of  the  business.  They  are  known  as  notes 
receivable.  Such  assets  must  be  recorded 
appropriately;  and,  since  all  notes  receiv¬ 
able  are  alike  in  all  essential  respects,  they 
may  be  recorded  in  one  account. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  other  asset  accounts, 
the  Notes  Receivable  account  will  be  debited 
for  increases  and  credited  for  decreases.  The 
balance  of  the  account  at  any  time  will  show 
the  amount  of  the  notes  receivable  on  hand 
and  will  represent  an  asset  of  the  business. 

Frequently,  a  promissory  note  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  a  good,  reliable  customer  who 
has  been  charged  for  goods  and  is  unable  to 
pay.  Thus  he  gets  an  extension  of  time. 
The  business  policy  of  trusting  reliable  men 
for  short  periods  of  time  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  need  to  purchase  increases  the 
volume  of  sales,  thus  proving  beneficial  to 
both  parties  in  a  transaction. 

If  cash  payments  were  insisted  upon,  a 
businessman  who  had  his  proprietorship  rep¬ 
resented  by  assets  other  than  cash  could  not 
buy  merchandise.  A  businessman  who  is 
known  to  have  real  estate,  a  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  g(X)d  accounts  receivable,  or  other 
assets  may  be  trusted  for  the  merchandise 
desired ;  and  a  profit  may  be  realized  on  the 
sale  at  once. 

There  is  always  the  desire  to  increase  sales 
and  profit  by  selling  on  account,  but  there 
is  also  the  necessity  of  obtaining  cash  to  run 
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the  business.  Especially  in  small  businesses, 
the  need  for  obtaining  money  enough  to  pay 
weekly  wages  often  necessitates  requests  for 
notes  in  payment  of  sales  made. 

Recording  Notes  Receivable 

As  has  been  indicated  already,  all  promis¬ 
sory  notes  are  alike  in  all  essential  respects. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  record  them  in  sepa¬ 
rate  accounts,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
claims  against  customers  evidenced  by  "open 
book  accounts.” 

As  in  the  case  of  all  other  asset  accounts, 
the  Notes  Receivable  account  will  be  debited 
for  increases  and  credited  for  decreases.  The 
balance  of  the  account  at  any  time  will  show 
the  amount  of  the  notes  receivable  on  hand 
and  will  represent  an  asset  of  the  business. 
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Figure  2.  An  example  of  a  promissory  note. 
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Figure  3.  Five  different  kinds  of 
indorsements  on  notes. 


The  following  business  transactions  will 
be  considered,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Notes  Receivable  account  will  be  illustrated. 

JULY 

6.  Sold  merchandise  to  R.  W.  King,  terms 
10  days,  $362.70. 

9.  Sold  merchandise  to  A.  S.  Watson,  terms 
10-day  note,  $528.50.  Received  the  note 
from  Mr.  Watson  in  settlement. 

16.  R.  W.  King  is  unable  to  pay  cash  for  in¬ 
voice  of  July  9,  due  today.  He  gives  his 
20-day  note  in  settlement  of  his  account, 
$362.70. 

19.  Received  cash  from  A.  A.  Watson  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  note  due  today,  $528.50. 

The  accounts  needed  to  record  the  fore¬ 
going  transactions  will  appear  as  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

Note  that  in  selling  goods  to  a  customer 
and  receiving  his  promissory  note  in  ex¬ 
change,  it  is  good  bookkeeping  to  debit  the 
customer  for  the  amount  of  the  sale  and 
then  credit  him  for  the  note.  Otherwise,  a 
complete  record  of  our  dealings  wdth  the 
customer  would  not  appear  in  his  account. 
The  correct  prcxedure  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
1  in  the  sale  to  A.  S.  Watson  on  his  10-day 
note. 

Indorsement  of  Notes 

A  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  debt; 
it  is  a  negotiable  instrument  transferable  by 
indorsement  from  one  person  to  another. 
A  promissory  note  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

The  signature  of  the  payee  on  the  back 
of  a  note  is  a  blank  indorsement,  which 
makes  the  note  payable  to  bearer. 

1.  An  indorsement  in  blank  is  one  that 
merely  shows  the  name  of  the  payee  or  the 


holder  without  designating  the  indorsee. 
(The  indorsement  is  in  blank  because  it  is 
incomplete.)  A  subsequent  holder  may 
write  over  the  name  of  the  indorser  any 
words  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
transfer.  Thus,  a  blank  indorsement  may 
be  converted  into  a  special  indorsement.  See 
F'igure  3,  No.  1,  for  an  illustration  of  an 
indorsement  in  blank. 

2.  A  special  indorsement,  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  an  indorsement  in  frdl,  is  one 
that  mentions  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  or  upon  whose  order  the  sum  is  to  be 
paid.  In  such  a  case,  the  indorser  is 
liable  only  to  that  person  or  to  subsequent 
parties  who  take  title  through  him.  For  an 
illustration  of  a  special  indorsement,  see 
Figure  3,  No.  2. 

3.  A  restrictive  indorsement  is  one  that 
(1)  transfers  title  to  the  specified  person 
in  trust  for  another,  or  (2)  makes  the  speci¬ 
fied  person  the  agent  of  the  indorser,  or  (3) 
prohibits  further  negotiation.  By  making  an 
indorsement  of  this  kind,  the  owner  has 
given  notice  to  the  world  that  the  holder 
is  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  instrument  only 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  restricted. 
See  Figure  3,  No.  3,  for  an  illustration  of 
a  restrictive  indorsement. 

4.  A  qualified  indorsement  is  one  that 
qualifies  or  limits  the  obligation  that  is  or¬ 
dinarily  undertaken  by  an  indorser.  Thus, 
if  a  holder  does  not  wish  to  assume  the 
risk  that  the  solvency  of  the  maker  of  a 
note  may  not  continue,  he  may  escape  such  a 
risk  by  a  qualified  indorsement.  An  indorse¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  made  by  writing  the 
words  W' it  bout  recourse  or  At  the  indorsee's 
risk  over  the  signature  of  the  indor.ser.  For 
an  example  of  a  qualified  indorsement,  see 
Figure  3,  No.  4. 

5.  A  conditional  indorsement  is  one  that 


makes  the  right  of  the  indorsee  to  receive 
payment  contingent  upon  a  certain  event. 
The  condition  does  not  hinder  negotiation, 
but  subsequent  holders  take  the  instrument 
subject  to  the  condition.  An  illustration  of 
a  conditional  indorsement  is  shown  in  Figure 
3,  No.  5.  Another  example  is;  Pay  to  the 
Brou  n  Commission  Company  upon  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  bill  of  lading  for  ten  barrels  oj 
Ben  Davis  apples.  Prank  Reardon. 
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In  correlating  bookkeeping  with  com¬ 
mercial  law  in  the  study  of  notes  receivable, 
refer  to  the  section  on  Statutes  of  limita¬ 
tion  in  a  standard  textbook  on  commercial 
law.  If  possible,  discuss  the  problem  with 
a  law  teacher.  The  following  explanation 
applies. 

Notes  Receivable  in  the  Lan’ 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  courts  that  a 
creditor  who  has  been  lax  in  collecting  a 
long-overdue  account  deserves  no  help.  If 
the  creditor  waits  an  unreasonably  long  time, 
the  debtor  may  lose  evidence  that  would 
have  been  a  complete  defense.  To  prevent 
people  from  being  annoyed  or  plagued  un¬ 
necessarily  by  actions  based  on  old  claims, 
statutes  in  most  states  deny  right  of  action 
for  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract  after 
a  specific  time  has  lapsed. 

These  laws  are  called  Statutes  of  Limi¬ 
tation.  If  the  creditor  does  not  put  in  his 
claim  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law’, 
the  debt  is  said  to  be  outlawed,  and  he  is 
denied  the  right  of  action. 

There  are,  however,  several  ways  in  which 
a  debt  may  be  kept  alive  or  may  be  restored. 
These  are  as  follow’s: 

1.  By  part  payment. 

2.  By  payment  of  interest. 

3.  By  a  new  promise  in  writing.  (In 
some  states  an  oral  promise  is  enough  to  keep 
an  obligation  alive.) 

The  time  during  which  a  lawsuit  may  be 
commenced  begins  to  run  anew  from  the 
date  of  the  revival  of  the  debt. 

For  example,  choosing  four  states  at  ran¬ 
dom,  we  find  that  action  for  the  collection 


of  notes  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  must  be  begun 
within  six  years.  The  time  limit  on  open 
accounts  is  the  same,  except  in  Delaware, 
where  it  is  three  years.  On  judgments,  action 
must  begin  within  twenty  years  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  within  twenty- 
seven  years  in  New  Jersey.  In  Delaware 
there  is  no  limitation  on  judgments. 

Summary  to  This  Point 

A  sale  on  credit  may  be  on  account  or  on 
a  promissory  note. 

The  advantages  of  a  sale  on  a  note  over 
a  sale  on  account  are  that  (a)  the  note  fixes 
definitely  the  due  date  on  the  debt;  (b)  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  customer  of 
the  amount  of  his  indebtedness;  and  (c)  it 
may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  exchange. 

The  primary  parties  to  a  promissory  note 
are  the  maker  and  the  payee. 

The  use  of  the  expression,  "to  the  order 
of,”  makes  the  note  negotiable.  Before  a 
note  can  be  negotiated,  it  must  be  indorsed. 
Indorsements  are  commonly  made  in  blank 
or  in  full. 

A  note  may  be  received  from  a  customer 
at  the  time  the  sale  is  made  or  at  a  later 
time.  In  the  first  case  the  entry  is:  Notes 
Receivable  to  Sales  Income.  In  the  second 
case  there  are  tw’o  entries:  (1)  Accounts 
Receivable  to  Sales  Income  and  (2)  Notes 
Receivable  to  Accounts  Receivable. 

Give  exercises  on  this  phase  of  the  w'ork 
for  homework. 

Interest  is  a  charge  for  the  use  of  money 
or  credit,  for  which  cash  must  be  paid.  The 
amount  of  interest  depends  upon  the 


Figure  4.  A  diagram  showing  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  notes  receivable. 
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amount  of  money  or  credit  used,  upon  the 
length  of  time  it  is  used,  and  upon  the  rate 
per  cent  charged  for  a  year.  Wh#n  a  busi¬ 
ness  pays  for  the  use  of  the  money  or  credit 
of  another,  the  expense  account.  Interest 
Cost,  should  be  debited;  when  others  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  money  or  credit  of  a 
business,  the  profit  account,  Interest  Earned, 
should  be  credited. 

A  note  given  in  exchange  for  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  transferred  to  a  commercial 
bank,  the  bank  giving  cash  less  a  small  al¬ 
lowance  or  discount  for  the  accommodation. 

(Here,  again,  a  conference  should  be  held 
with  a  teacher  of  business  arithmetic,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  presentation  of  the  com¬ 
putation  of  interest.) 

In  a  transaction  of  March  1,  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  asset.  Accounts  Receivable,  John 
Doe,  was  decreased  for  $600;  and  his  asset 
account,  Notes  Receivable,  was  increased  for 
$600.  The  two  accounts  involved  are  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  John  Doe,  and  the  Notes 
Receivable  account ;  and  the  entry,  expressed 
in  journal  form,  is  Notes  Receivable  to  John 
Doe,  $600. 

The  note  is  due  April  30,  at  which  time 
John  Doe  will  owe  to  the  proprietor  $606, 
comprising  $600  on  the  note  and  $6  for  the 
interest.  The  asset.  Notes  Receivable,  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $600  to  $606  from  March  1 
to  April  30,  increasing  10  cents  each  day. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

The  purpose  of  this  diagram  is  to  show 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  notes 
receivable  for  the  services  rendered  John 
Doe  by  extending  his  credit  60  days.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  record  each  day  the  interest 
earned  for  this  service  and  the  income  of 
10  cents  accrued.  At  maturity,  when  the 
note  and  the  interest  are  paid,  an  entry  is 
made  in  the  Cash  Receipts  to  show  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cash,  $606;  the  income  account. 
Interest  Earned,  is  credited  for  $6;  and 
Notes  Receivable  is  credited  for  $600. 

Summary 

The  earnings  of  a  business  for  services 
rendered  are  shown  in  temporary  capital  ac¬ 
counts  known  as  Service  Income  accounts. 

Income  earned  through  compensation  for 
lending  money  or  for  extending  credit  is 


known  as  interest  income  and  is  shown  in 
the  Interest  Income  account. 

At  the  periodic  closing  of  the  books,  the 
temporary  capital  account.  Interest  Income, 
is  closed  by  transferring  the  balance  to  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account. 

Give  exercises  on  this  phase  of  the  work 
for  homework. 
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•  Lewis  R.  Toll,  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education 
of  the  Western  Illi- 
nois  State  Teachers 
College,  Macomb,  has 
been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  of 
Washington  State 
College,  Pullman.  He 
will  have  charge  of 
the  business-education 
program. 

During  the  year 
1940-1941.  Mr.  Toll 
was  on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  Macomb  working  on  his  doctorate 
under  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  the  author  of  a  research  study 
based  on  interviews  with  140  employers  and 
has  contributed  two  articles  to  The  Business 
Education  World. 
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•  Dr.  W.  G.  Shover,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  administration,  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  accept  a  tem¬ 
porary  appointment  as 
special  representative  in 
the  Business  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Shover  is  the 
author  of  a  number 
of  professional  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  has 
been  preparing  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  commercial 
teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Institutions.  He  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi. 

B.  Frank  Kyker  is  chief  of  the  Business 
Education  Service.  Other  business  education 
authorities,  whose  appointments  preceded  that 
of  Dr.  Shover,  are  Guy  Daniels,  William  E. 
Haines,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  and  N.  Birss  Curtis. 
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Conducted  by 
MARION  M.  LAMB 


This  is  to  be  gadabout  year  for  us  in  the 
Student  Teachers’  Department,  for  each 
nonth  we  are  scheduled  to  visit  a  classroom, 
where  we  shall  learn  how  to  teach  and  how 
not  to  teach. 

Today  we  are  descending  upon  Miss 
Allen,  an  experienced  typewriting  teacher  in 
i  pleasant,  suburban  high  school.  We  have 
diosen  Miss  Allen  as  our  first  victim  be¬ 
cause  she  teaches  the  keyboard  by  the 
"whole  method”;  we  have  heard  just 
enough  about  the  advantages  of  the  "whole 
method”  to  wish  to  see  it  in  practice. 

We  are  making  our  visit  on  the  second 
day  of  the  school  year,  because  it  is  the 
custom  in  this  high  school  to  have  short 
periods  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  that  first  day  Miss 
Allen  had  an  assignment  to  give  to  her  be¬ 
ginning  typewriting  class.  She  gave  each 
member  of  the  class  a  small  keyboard  chart 
with  directions  to  memorize  the  location  of 
the  letters  and  symbols  printed  on  the  first 
three  rows  of  keys. 

As  we  enter  Miss  Allen’s  room,  we 
see  a  pupil  giving  to  each  member  of  the 
dass  a  standard  printed  keyboard  test  and 
another  pupil  giving  each  of  his  fellows 
two  sheets  of  yellow  typewriting  paper. 

The  keyboard  test  is  obviously  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  the  keyboard  chart  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  first  day.  The  difference  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  letters  and  sym¬ 
bols  are  printed  on  the  keys  in  the  chart;  on 
the  keyboard  test,  the  keys  are  blank. 

Miss  Allen,  having  finished  the  checking 
of  the  class  roll,  is  giving  directions  .  ,  . 

Miss  Allen.  Please  pass  to  the  front  of 
each  row  the  keyboard  charts  that  were 
given  to  you  yesterday  .  .  .  Now%  does  every 


person  have  two  sheets  of  typing  paper  and 
a  copy  of  this  keyboard  test?  {Holds  copy 
of  test  before  the  class.) 

All  right.  Place  the  two  sheets  of  paper 
at  the  left  side  of  your  typewriter;  we  shall 
not  use  them  until  later.  Write  your  name 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  test 
paper  and  mark  in  the  letters  on  the  keys. 
Don’t  look  at  the  wall  chart  at  the  front  of 
the  room  unless  you  absolutely  have  to.  I’ll 
stand  up  here  to  see  how  many  of  you  are 
able  to  fill  out  the  charts  without  any  help. 

(She  stands  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
watching  the  pupils  as  they  fill  in  the  charts. 
Several  students  glance  at  the  wall  chart.) 

Fine.  Very  few  of  you  had  to  look  at  the 
wall  chart.  Now,  exchange  papers.  Place  an 
X  over  every  key  that  is  incorrectly  marked. 

As  the  pupils  correct  the  charts,  Miss 
Allen  moves  the  demonstration  stand  hold¬ 
ing  her  typewriter  to  a  central  position  in 
the  front  of  the  room.  She  then  writes  the 
following  short  sentences  on  the  board: 

it  is  she.  we  are  here. 

he  is  here.  it  is  hot. 

(We  look  about  the  room  and  note  that 
there  are  twenty-four  students  in  four  rows 
in  this  well-lighted  room.) 

Miss  Allen.  All  right,  all  papers  in. 
You’ve  had  plenty  of  time  to  correct  all  the 
mistakes.  Now,  uncover  your  typewriters, 
placing  the  cover  on  the  back  of  your  chair. 

Having  learned  something  about  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  keys,  we  are  ready  to  typewrite. 
Take  your  two  sheets  of  paper  in  your  left 
hand  like  this  (demonstrates  straightening 
of  two  sheets  and  continues  to  demonstrate 
each  step  as  she  talks),  lift  these  two  sheets 
from  the  table  with  your  left  hand,  and 
place  them  on  the  paper  table  of  the  ma- 
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chine,  like  this  .  .  .  anil  he  sure  to  check 
to  see  that  the  left  edge  ot  the  paper  is 
against  this  mdal  paper  guide  I  Is  your 
paper  against  the  metal  guide?  Is  your  paper 
straight?  All  right. 

Now,  taking  hold  of  the  right  knob  with 
the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  like  this,  twirl  the  paper  into  the 
machine.  (She  demonstrates ;  pupils  follow.) 

Let’s  roll  the  paper  up  a  few  spaces,  us¬ 
ing  the  right  knob,  like  this.  That’s  it.  Now 
we  shall  take  the  paper  out  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  using  the  paper  release.  Of  course, 
you  could  roll  the  paper  right  out  of  the 
machine,  but  that’s  too  slow.  Here  is  the 
paper  release  (points  to  it  on  her  machine). 
Is  there  anybody  who  cannot  find  the  paper 
release? 

Now  (demonstrating  as  she  talks),  pull 
the  paper  release  forward  with  the  right 
hand,  lift  the  paper  out  of  the  typewriter 
with  the  left  hand,  and  return  the  paper 
release  to  its  original  position.  Once  again. 

( Demonstrates  as  she  talks.) 

To  insert  the  paper;  lift  .  .  .  place  .  .  . 
twirl.  To  release  the  paper:  forward  .  .  .  out 
.  .  .  back.  Did  anybody  have  trouble  with 
that  ?  All  right,  then,  repeat  these  two  steps 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  (She  helps  students.) 

All  right.  For  the  time  being,  put  the 
paper  in  its  first  position  beside  your  ty’pe- 
writer,  at  a  convenient  angle,  like  this.  We 
are  now  going  to  review  all  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  thus  far.  Who  will  volunteer  to 
describe  each  step? 

Pupil.  With  your  left  hand,  fix  the  two 
sheets  so  they’re  straight,  and  then  take 
hold  of  the  right-hand  knob  in  your  right 
hand. 

Miss  Allen  (grasping  knob  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand).  This  way? 

Boy.  No,  you  take  it  in  your  fingers,  not 
in  your  fist. 

Miss  Allen.  That’s  right — between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers. 

Boy.  Be  sure  the  paper’s  against  the 
metal  guide. 

Miss  Allen.  Yes,  the  paper’s  against  the 
paper  guide. 

Boy.  Then  roll  the  paper  in  the  machine. 

Miss  Allen.  Twirl  it  into  the  machine. 

Boy.  And  then  to  take  the  paper  out,  you 
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pull  the  paper  relea.se  towards  you  and  lift  J 
the  paper  out.  1 

Miss  Allen  (following  directions  ex- \ 
actly).  Anything  else?  I 

Boy.  Yes,  you  push  the  paper  release  | 
back. 

Miss  Allen,  That’s  very  important.  1 
Watch,  class,  while  I  insert  the  paper  once  ] 
more.  (Talks  as  she  demonstrates.)  Paper  in  ! 
left  hand — knob  in  fingers — paper  straight  | 
against  paper  guide — twirl  the  knob — roll  ? 
up  the  paper.  Now  all  of  you  try  that.  (Sk  | 
walks  about  the  class  as  the  members  in- 1 
sert  and  remove  paper.) 

All  right.  You  all  seem  to  understand  I 
that.  Now  roll  up  the  paper  in  your  machine ' 
so  that  you  can  place  this  paper  bail  ( dem- 1| 
onstrates)  over  the  paper.  1 

Pupil,  My  paper’s  in  crooked.  j 

Miss  Allen.  Use  your  paper  release,  i 
After  you’ve  straightened  the  paper,  return  j 
the  paper  release  to  its  original  position 
Like  this.  (Demonstrates.)  Any  other  diffi- 1 

culties?  All  right.  j 

Eyes  on  the  wall  chart.  ( Points  to  tk  | 
second  bank  of  keys.)  Tlie  home  keys  are 
in  this  second  row  of  keys.  (Raises  her  left 
hand  and  faces  the  class).  This  little  finger 
is  the  a  finger;  the  next  one  is  the  s  finger, 
the  big  finger  is  the  d  finger;  the  forefinger 
is  the  /  finger.  Now,  raise  your  left  hands 
and  starting  with  the  little  finger,  move  the 
fingers  forward  as  we  all  call  the  names  of 
the  fingers. 

(The  class  members  name  and  ipidicalt 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  three  times.) 

Miss  Allen.  Now,  place  those  fingers  on 
their  proper  keys.  You  all  know  where  those 
keys  are,  I  am  sure,  but  if  you  have  any 
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doubt,  look  at  the  wall  chart.  All  right.  Now 
leave  those  fingers  in  position  while  we  find 
out  the  proper  position  for  the  right  hand. 

Eyes  on  the  wall  chart  again.  (Points  to 
keys  as  she  names  them.)  The  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  are  on  the  k,  I,  and  semi¬ 
colon  keys.  These  are  the  home  keys  of  the 
right  hand.  (Faces  class  and  raises  right 
hand,  pointing  to  fingers  as  she  calls  j,  k,  1, 
and  semicolon.^ 

Without  raising  your  left  hand  from  the 
keyboard,  hold  up  the  proper  finger  as  I 
call  the  letters.  (Calls  j,  k,  I,  and  semicolon 
/;/  regular  sequence  three  times.)  All  right, 
now  place  those  fingers  on  their  home  keys. 
Keep  both  hands  on  the  home  keys  while  I 
check  the  position  of  your  fingers. 

(W  ^alks  about  the  room,  checking  the 
fngering.  Returns  to  the  nail  chart  and 
joints  to  the  key  to  the  right  of  the  semi¬ 
colon.) 

Notice,  class,  that  there  is  one  uncovered 
key  to  the  right  of  the  little  finger  of  your 
right  hand,  and  ( pointing  to  the  g  and  h 
keys)  there  are  two  keys  betw'een  your  fore¬ 
fingers.  Does  everybody  see  that?  All  right. 

Now',  place  your  hands  in  your  lap. 
Hands  on  the  home  keys.  Hands  in  the  lap. 
Hands  on  the  home  keys.  Look  at  your 
hands  to  be  sure  that  each  finger  is  in  its 
right  position.  All  right. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  typew'rite. 

(She  goes  to  the  demonstration  machine 
and  demonstrates  as  she  talks.) 

We  hit  the  /  key  with  the  /  finger,  of 
course.  Listen!  (Types  quite  rapidly,  calling 
the  letter  as  she  types — ”fffffff” )  I  shall 
type  this  once  again,  and  then  you  will 
follow'  at  the  same  rate  .  .  .  fffffff! 

(Pupils  follow  suit,  each  at  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  rate.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
hold  to  the  rhythm  pattern  set  by  the 
teacher  in  the  demonstration.) 

Now'  we  shall  stroke  the  ;  key  in  the 
same  way. 

(Calls  letters  as  she  types  them  quite 
rapidly— "jjjjjjjr) 

We  shall  repeat  that;  but  this  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  the  letter  each  time,  I  shall 
substitute  numbers  so  that  you  get  the 
rhythm  of  stroking  more  clearly  in  mind. 
Like  this. 


(Demonstrates,  typing  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate  as  she  calls  "f-123436f/  j-125436j!” 
Class  members  copy  the  stroking.) 

Now  we  shall  type  fjfjfjf,  like  this 
(demonstrates).  The  bells  on  your  type¬ 
writers  will  ring,  indicating  that  it  is  time 
to  shift  the  carriages,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
shift  the  carriage  until  you  see  how  it  is 
done.  Once  again  for  the  fj  reaches. 

(She  demonstrates,  calling  '"fjfjfjf  I” 
Pupils  type  as  directed.  Bells  ring.) 

That  bell  means  that  it  is  time  to  return 
the  carriage.  Here  is  our  carriage-throw 
lever.  (Points  to  lever  on  demonstration 
machine.)  Why  do  you  suppose  it  is  called 
the  carriage  throw? 

Boy'  (in  smart  tone  of  voice).  Because 
you  throw  the  carriage! 

Miss  Allen  (ignoring  the  tone).  Exactly. 
Like  this.  (Throws  carriage  with  deft  mo¬ 
tion.  Students  copy  the  motion.) 

Let’s  practice  the  stroking  of  the  other 
home  keys.  Listen,  then  type  as  I  type, 
ddddddd!  (Demonstrates.  Class  follows.) 

ssssss !  ( Class  follows.) 

a-a-a-a-a-a-a.  (Class  follows  the  slower 
typing.) 

kkkkkkk!  (Class  follows  at  a  rapid  rate 
as  before.) 

1111111!  (Class  follows.) 

"Semi”  is  the  abbreviation  we  shall  use 
for  the  semicolon.  All  right  —  semi-semi- 
semi-semi-semi-semi-semi.  ( Class  follows  at 
a  slow  pace  as  demonstrated.) 

Then  type  to  the  end  of  the  line — that 
is,  until  you  hear  your  bell  ring — fjfjfjf, 
like  this  (demonstrates). 

Now  throw  your  carriages  back  to  the 
first  position.  All  right. 

Before  we  type  another  line,  notice  that 
we  use  the  right  thumb  to  space  between 
words,  that  is,  if  we  are  right-handed.  Use 
the  left  thumb  if  you  are  left-handed. 

This  time  we  are  going  to  type  frf  space, 
frf  space,  like  this.  (Demonstrates.  Class 
follows.) 

Now,  frf  space,  ftf  space,  frf  space,  ftf 
space.  (Demonstrates.  Pupils  follow.) 

Finish  the  line  with  the  alternating 
reaches  and  return  the  carriage. 

(Pupils  finish  the  line  as  directed.  Many 
of  them  watch  their  keys.) 
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Can  anyone  tell  me  why  we  call  /  the 
home  key? 

Volunteer.  Because  you  always  come 
back  to  it. 

Miss  Allen.  Exactly.  Remember  that 
each  finger  comes  back  to  its  home  key  after 
a  reach  has  been  made.  Now  let’s  type  frf 
space,  fgf  space,  like  this,  (demonstrates.) 

Type  one  line  of  that,  please,  throwing 
your  carriages  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
bell  rings.  (Class  follows  directions.) 

Our  next  reaches  are  fvf  space,  fbf  space. 
(Points  out  these  reaches  on  the  wall  chart. 
Demonstrates.  Class  follows,  typing  one 
line  of  these  alternating  reaches.) 

We  shall  now  review  the  /  reaches  by 
typing  first  one  line  of  the  following. 
(Goes  to  the  wall  chart  and  points  out  the 
reaches  frftfgf  space,  frftfgf  space,  calling 
the  letters  as  she  points  them  out.) 

We’ll  take  it  at  about  this  speed  (dem¬ 
onstrates),  and  this  time  I  want  you  to 
call  the  letters  with  me.  That  means  that 
we  w'ill  all  keep  together,  and  it  also  means 
that  we  had  l^ter  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
wall  chart.  Ready — frftfgf  space. 

(Teacher  and  class  type  one  line  of  this 
at  a  slower  rate  of  speed.) 

Miss  Allen.  Good.  Now,  eyes  on  the 
chart  again.  You’ve  surely  all  noticed  that 
the  reaches  for  each  finger  are  marked  by 
color.  What  are  the  reaches  for  the  ; 
finger? 

Pupils  (answering  in  confused  chorus). 
J-u-y-h-n-m. 

Miss  Allen.  Right.  Let’s  type  one  line 
of  jujyjhj,  like  this.  (Demonstrates;  class 
follows,  but  at  a  slower  rate.) 

Now  in  the  same  way,  let’s  type  jnjmj 
space,  jnjmj.  (Class  follows  demonstration.) 

All  right,  one  line  of  that,  please. 
(Pupils  type  the  line.  Great  variation  in 
speed  and  skill  is  already  apparent.) 

This  next  line  is  harder.  Keeping  your 
eyes  on  the  chart,  type  these  reaches,  call¬ 
ing  the  letters  with  me.  (Points  to  reaches 
jujyjhjnjm  space.  Teacher  does  not  demon¬ 
strate  these  reaches,  hut  leads  the  slow  call- 
ing  of  the  letters.  Some  of  the  pupils  seem 
to  have  trouble  in  following  the  reaches  as 
they  are  called.) 

How  many  of  you  are  tired?  (All  hands 


go  up.)  I  know  you  must  be  tired.  We’ll 
stop  for  a  moment  to  check  our  position  at 
the  typewriter. 

Feet  flat  on  the  floor,  arms  close  to  the 
sides,  wrists  slightly  depressed,  fingers  hov¬ 
ering  lightly  over  the  keys  like  this.  (Dem¬ 
onstrates  at  demonstration  typewriter).  Of 
course  I  am  standing,  but  you  can  note  the 
position  of  my  arms,  wrists,  and  hands.  | 
Notice  that  the  little  finger  of  each  hand  1 
rests  on  its  home  key,  but  that  the  other  I 
fingers  hover  more  lightly  over  the  home  I 
keys.  And  how  about  your  back?  Is  the  1 
base  of  your  spine  against  the  back  of  your  j 
chair  so  that  you  can  lean  forward  slightly  | 
as  you  type?  \ 

All  right,  let’s  see  some  good  typing  po-  I 
sitions!  Fine!  We’re  ready  for  work  [ 
again. 

We’ll  type  one  line  of  dedcd  space,  kik  ^ 
comma  k  space.  (Points  out  the  reaches  on  - 
the  wall  chart.)  Notice  that  we  are  using  i 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  ( Demonstrates  | 
the  reaches,  class  follows,  returning  the  i 
carriage  at  the  end  of  the  line.)  * 

In  the  same  way,  type  one  line  of  swsxs 
space,  lol  period  1.  (Points  out  reaches  on 
the  wall  chart  and  demonstrates  swsxs  lol.l  ^ 
at  a  slow  rate  of  speed.  Class  follows.)  i 

Now  for* our  last  reaches:  aqaza  space,  . 
semi  p  semi  oblique  semi  space.  (Points  to  I 
ivall  chart,  indicating  the  reaches  to  be  j 
made  for  aqaza  space,  ;p;/;  space.)  Think  ; 
out  those  reaches  before  you  start.  All  right, 
type.  One  line  of  that,  please.  (As  the 
class  types,  the  teacher  walks  about  the 
room,  making  corrections  when  necessary.) 

Miss  Allen  (at  the  conclusion  of  the 
typing  of  the  line).  Are  there  any  ques- 
ticMis  or  difficulties? 

Pupil  1.  My  fingers  slip  off  the  keys. 

Miss  Allen.  Tomorrow  we’ll  talk  about 
stroking.  You  probably  are  not  hitting  each 
key  directly  in  the  center  of  the  key.  If 
you  don’t  hit  the  keys  squarely,  your  fingers 
may  slip  off  the  keys. 

Pupil  2.  My  fingers  catch  in  the  wrong 
keys. 

Miss  Allen.  That  may  be  caused  by 
finger  nails  that  are  too  long  for  good  type¬ 
writing. 

Pupil  3-  My  typewriter  jumps! 
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Miss  Allen  (laughing).  We’ll  try  to 
hx  that  tomorrow.  Some  of  you  may  notice 
that  your  typewriter  keys  seem  to  make 
double  impressions,  too.  All  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  due  to  faulty  stroking — at  least, 
in  most  cases. 

Well,  if  there  are  no  more  questions,  we 
shall  discuss  the  assignment  for  tomorrow. 
For  homework,  fill  out  the  keyboard  tests 
that  I  am  giving  you  now.  Mark  on  the 
rim  of  each  key  the  home  key  of  the  finger 
that  controls  that  key  and  also  the  character 
that  is  typed  by  that  key.  Is  that  clear? 
(There  are  no  questions.) 

Miss  Allen.  What  will  you  mark  on 
the  rim  of  the  comma  key? 

Class.  K. 

Miss  Allen.  Right.  You’ll  mark  the 
comma  on  the  key,  and  on  the  rim  mark  a 
k  to  indicate  the  finger  which  controls  the 
key.  Does  everyone  have  a  keyboard  test 
sheet  ? 

All  right.  Now  before  you  remove  your 
papers  from  your  machines,  practice  writ¬ 
ing  your  name.  We’ll  forget  about  capital 
letters  for  a  day  or  two,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  correct  fingering.  Type  your  name 
as  many  times  as  you  can  before  the  bell 
rings.  (Miss  Allen  goes  about  the  room.) 
Bell  Rings 

Miss  Allen.  Remove  your  papers,  using 
the  paper  release. 

Pupil.  Do  you  want  our  papers? 

Miss  Allen.  No,  I  don’t  want  these 
papers,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  they 
aren’t  important.  You  look  over  your  pa¬ 
pers  to  see  the  mistakes  you  are  making. 
Class  dismissed! 

Reading  Assignments 

We  have  kept  the  following  list  of  read¬ 
ing  assignments  to  an  absolute  minimum  in 
order  to  slip  in  this  special  suggestion: 
Examine  all  the  typewriting  textbooks  you 
can  find. 

Consider  these  matters:  What  are  the 
various  methods  of  presenting  the  keyboard 
to  a  beginning  typewriting  class?  Which 
plan  appeals  most  to  you?  Why?  Can  you 
think  of  any  particular  advantage  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  keyboard  by  the  ’’whole  method”  ? 

Now  for  the  references: 


Learning  to  Typewrite,  by  William  f. 
Book,  1925,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
pages  161 -186. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  by  Blackstone  and  Smith,  Prentice-Hall, 
1936,  pages  163-192. 

Problems  of  Teaching  Typewriting,  by 
Lomax,  Reynolds  and  Ely,  Prentice-Hali, 
1935,  pages  95-124. 

Typewriting  Behavior,  by  Dvorak,  Mer¬ 
rick,  Dealey,  and  Ford,  American  Book 
Company,  1936,  preface,  chapters  1  and  2, 
pages  81-101. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  Typewriting, 
by  Jane  E.  Clem,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1929,  pages  98-138. 

There  are  too  many  pertinent  magazine 
articles  to  list  here,  but  you  should  read 
Harold  Smith’s  articles  in  the  Business 
Education  World  for  1936  and  1937. 

Questions 

1.  Did  the  teacher  apportion  the  class  hour 
properly,  or  was  undue  emphasis  given  to  some 
parts  of  the  lesson? 

2.  Should  the  matter  of  posture  at  the  machine 
have  been  so  casually  introduced? 

3.  Should  correct  stroking  techniques  have  been 
postponed  until  the  third  day?  Justify  your 
answer. 

4.  What  use  do  you  think  Miss  Allen  had  for 
the  sentences  she  placed  on  the  blackboard?  Why 
were  they  not  used? 

5.  What  about  the  rule  that  a  teacher  should 
not  do  all  the  talking  during  a  class  period?  Was 
there  adequate  student  participation  in  this  class? 

6.  What  specific  features  of  Miss  Allen’s  les¬ 
son  would  you  change?  What  do  you  think  of 
her  directions? 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lesson  would  have 
been  better  if  there  had  been  more  typing  in 
unison? 

8.  Would  you  have  ignored  the  "smart”  tone 
used  by  one  lad  in  answering  a  question?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the  class 
should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  room  with¬ 
out  replacing  the  covers  on  the  typewriters?  Why 
did  that  happen  in  this  class? 

10.  State  at  least  five  principles  of  skill  build¬ 
ing  illustrated  in  this  lesson. 

The  foregoing  lesson  plan  is  actual,  not  ideal. 
Your  comments  on  it  are  invited. 
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The  B.E.W. 

Business  Fundamentals 
Business  Letter  Writing 
Business  Personality 
Transcription 
Bookkeeping 

HHRE  is  an  announcement  that  will  be 
welcomed  by  hundreds  of  teachers: 
The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  you  a^ain  this  year  with  its 
project  and  awards  plan. 

The  1940-1941  projects  in  bookkeeping, 
business  fundamentals,  business  personality, 
and  business  letter  writing  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  it  has  been  decided  to  use  the  same 
series  for  this  year.  The  projects  themselves 
are  superior  in  content  and  will  be  new  to 
most  of  the  students  in  the  classes  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  used  them  last  year. 

There  are  four  projects  in  each  of  the 

The  B.E.W.  Projects 
Business  Personai.itv 
Were  You  Born  Tactful  ? 

Persuasion  Is  a  Useful  Skill  I 
Otf  to  Work  We  Go 
The  Desk  by  the  Door 

Business  Letter  Writing 
The  Art  of  Asking  Questions 
An  Adventure  in  Selling 
You  Apply  for  a  Job 
The  Case  of  the  Old  Curmudgeon 

Bookkeeping 
Hobbies  for  Sale 
Silas  Soule’s  Store 
Ted’s  Haberdashery 

Abraham  Howland’s  Hardware  Business 

Business  Fundamentals 
(Junior  Business  Training) 

The  Better  Business  Club 
The  Cafe  de  Luxe 
Job  Hunting 

World  Electric  Appliance  Corporation 


Project  Servit 


The  inside  of  the  attractive  two-color 
Senior  Transcription  Certificate.  Cer¬ 
tificates  for  other  project  series  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this. 

subjects  just  mentioned;  their  solution  re¬ 
quires  care  and  thoughtfulness,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  arouses  the  real  interest  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Booklets  for  each  subject,  including 
the  four  projects  under  that  subject,  arc 
ready  for  distribution  to  your  students. 

One  of  the  attractive  certificates  available 
to  your  students  is  pictured,  much  reduced 
in  size,  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Students 
treasure  these  certificates  and  find  them  val¬ 
uable  to  show  to  prospective  employers. 

A  new  set  of  transcription  projects  is  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  beginning  with  this  issue. 
Except  for  this  difference  in  publication,  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  certificates  for 
transcription  skill  is  the  same  as  for  the 
other  B.E.W.  projects. 

Full  information  and  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  all  the  B.E.W.  projects  is  available  to 
you  in  booklet  form.  Just  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Please  specify  the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  especially  interested,  such  as  tran¬ 
scription,  bookkeeping,  etc. 
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egins  Its  Filth  Year  • 


The  B.E.W.  Transcription 
Projects  for  September 

EACHERS  in  hundreds  of  schools — in 
every  state,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Panama, 
Curacao,  and  British  Guiana — are  enthusi¬ 
astic  users  of  the  B.E.W.  Transcription 
Projects.  Thousands  of  students  are  holders 
of  the  beautiful  Transcription  Certificates 
earned  during  the  past  school  year.  They 
earned  these  certificates  by  transcribing  a 
series  of  letters  mailably  at  an  acceptable 
transcription  rate. 

What  This  Service  Can  Do  For  You 

Use  these  projects  to  measure  the  tran¬ 
scription  achievement  of  your  students. 
Teach  the  meaning  of  mailable  transcripts 
by  means  of  these  projects.  They  will  help 
to  keep  the  quality  of  daily  work  up  to 
high  business  standards. 

It’s  fun  to  have  a  classroom  assignment 
that  so  nearly  approximates  an  office  situ¬ 
ation.  There  is  distinct  motivation  in  the 
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Figure  1.  Use  this  schedule  to  deter¬ 
mine  qualifying  transcription  rates. 


Date  . 

Teacher's  Name  . 

School  .  .  . 

City 

i  No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is  Trans, 
to  appear  on  the  certificate  Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

i  1 

2 

. i . 

etc.  1  etc. 

etc. 

Figure  2.  Use  this  pattern  for  a  type¬ 
written  entry  form  if  printed  forms  are 
not  on  hand. 


requirement  to  meet  business  standards  of 
mailability.  The  two-color  Transcription 
Certificates  are  awards  worth  working  for. 

A  Description  of  the  Projects 

There  are  two  new  sets  of  letters  each 
month  in  the  B.E.W. — one  set,  of  two  let¬ 
ters,  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute 
for  the  Junior  Transcription  Certificate,  and 
another  set,  of  three  letters,  to  be  dictated 
at  100  words  a  minute  for  the  Senior  Tran¬ 
scription  Certificate. 

Brief  Summary  of  the  Rules 

The  fee  for  examining  the  transcripts 
in  each  series  is  10  cents  for  each  student. 
The  transcripts  and  the  fees  are  mailed  to 
the  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  so  that  they 
will  be  received  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month.  Transcripts  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  series,  which  appear  on  the  following 
pages,  are  due  on  or  before  September  30. 

All  letters  submitted  must  be  mailable. 
One  or  more  of  the  following  errors  will 
disqualify  a  project  paper:  serious  deviation 
in  wording,  incorrect  spelling,  uncorrected 
typographical  errors,  poor  placement,  and 
untidy  erasures. 

Students  may  use  the  dictionary.  No 
carbon  copies  are  required.  Neat  erasures 
are  permitted. 

Names  and  addresses  for  all  letters  are 
dictated  before  the  letters  themselves  are 
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dictated.  Each  inside  address  contains  ten 
standard  words,  which  are  included  in  the 
total  number  of  words  transcribed. 

If  the  pupils  read  their  notes  over  at  the 
machine  or  consult  the  dictionary  before 
transcribing,  that  time  must  be  charged 
against  their  transcribing  time.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  time  allowed  for  transcribing  the  80- 
word  dictation  is  24  minutes;  for  the  100- 
word  dictation,  27  minutes.  The  schedule 
of  qualifying  transcription  rates  is  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

The  papers  may  first  be  checked  by  the 
students  and  then  rechecked  by  the  teacher. 
When  the  transcripts  are  checked,  the  teach¬ 
er  submits  for  awards  the  papers  of  only 
those  students  whose  transcripts  are  all  mail- 
able. 

At  least  one  letter  in  each  series  submitted 
by  a  pupil  should  bear  the  following  infor¬ 
mation;  rate  of  dictation,  elapsed  time,  and 
qualifying  transcription  rate  figured  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  schedule  shown  in  Figure  1. 

An  entry  blank  should  accompany  each 
group  of  transcripts.  If  typewritten  entry 
blanks  are  used,  follow  the  pattern  in  Fig¬ 


ure  2.  Printed  entry  blanks  for  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  will  be  returned  with  the 
certificates. 

Full  instructions  .for  the  use  of  the 
monthly  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  are 
available  in  booklet  form.  Send  for  it! 

What  Teachers  Think  of  the  Projects 
"The  transcription  project  is  a  splendid 
device  for  setting  a  goal  for  both  teachers 
and  students  who  wish  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  business  office.” — 
Katherine  M.  Snyder, 

"Our  young  people  are  certainly  happy 
to  receive  their  transcription  awards." 
— Miriam  A.  Darrow,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial 
School,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts, 

"Our  students  are  bubbling  over  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  regarding  the  transcription  projects 
published  in  the  B.E.W.” — Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  St.  Anthony  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

"I  think  this  is  an  excellent  service.” — 
Helen  Reynolds,  assistant  professor  of 
education.  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  for  September 

Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY 


Junior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  15- 
second  dictation  units. 

(Dictate  these  inside  addresses  be  for" 
starting  to  time  the  take) 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  Port¬ 
land  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  Port¬ 
land  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Junior  Dictation 
Dear  Robert: 

We  are  addressing  this  letter  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  hold  responsible  positions  in 
student/organizations. 

A  new  school  year  has  begun.  That 
means  that  the  young  people  in  your  com¬ 


munity  must  get  accustomed/again  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  your  school.  Some 
students  will  find  it  hard  to  do  this  after 
the  long/summer  vacation. 

We  hope  that  you  are  planning  to  con¬ 
duct  a  safety  campaign  very  soon.  A  few 
suggestions  (1)  may  help  you  in  your  plans 
to  impress  upon  the  students  the  importance 
of  safety  regulations.  If  you  would/be  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  these  suggestions,  let  us 
know. 

Cordially  yours. 

Dear  Robert: 

We  are  glad  to  make/suggestions  for  the 
safety  campaign  in  your  school. 

Appoint  one  member  from  each  class  as 
a  representative  on  the/safety  committee 
that  will  manage  the  campaign. 

Conduct  a  poster  contest.  Give  prizes  to 
the  students  who  make  (2)  the  most  im- 
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pressive  ones.  Hang  the  winning  posters  on 
the  bulletin  boards. 

Invite  a  member  of  your  local  fire/depart- 
ment  to  speak  at  a  student  assembly.  An 
otficer  of  the  police  force  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  you/on  traffic  safety. 

Encourage  interest  in  student  safety  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  school  year. 

Cordially  yours,/ 

240  standard  words,  including  addresses 


Any  department  store  will  welcome  your 
members  as  visitors.  One  of /the  officials 
will  take  you  on  a  tour  throughout  the  store. 

You  should  visit  some  industrial  concern 
that  employs  many  stenographers  and  (2) 
clerks  in  its  offices. 

We  are  sending  you  a  list  of  names  of 
persons  with  whom  you  can  arrange  the  de¬ 
tails  of  your  trips. 

Very  truly  yours,/ 


Senior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  15- 
second  dictation  units. 

(Dictate  these  inside  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Ruth  Erost,  Central 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  John  Stone,  National 
Bank,  Palms,  California. 

The  Senior  Dictation 
Gentlemen; 

The  business  club  of  our  school  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  visiting  various  business  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  vicinity./ 

Our  club  members  are  students  of  stenog¬ 
raphy,  bookkeeping,  and  salesmanship.  We 
want  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  before  we 
go  out  to  look/for  employment. 

Will  you  please  give  us  some  suggestions 
regarding  places  to  visit  that  would  help 
us  to  understand  our  community /better. 
We  have  already  made  arrangements  to  visit 
a  moving-picture  company. 

There  are  about  thirty  in  our  group,  and 
one  of  our  ( 1 )  teachers  will  go  with  us  on 
any  trips  we  make.  Thank  you  for  your 
help.  Yours  truly. 

Dear  Miss  Frost: 

We  are  glad  to  help  your  club  members 
get  better/acquainted  with  their  community'. 

All  of  you  should  know  about  financial 
organizations.  Your  bookkeeping  students 
will  be  especially/interested  in  visiting  the 
stock  exchange  or  one  of  the  banks. 


Dear  Mr.  Stone: 

The  members  of  the  business  club  of  our 
school  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  many 
courtesies  to  us  on  the  day  of  our  visit/to 
your  bank.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  thoughtful 
guide  and  answered  our  many  questions 
carefully. 

You  asked  me  to  tell  you  about  the  other 
activities/of  our  club.  We  are  organized  as 
a  service  club  in  the  school.  Our  members 
are  called  upon  to  help  in  the  offices  of  the 
school.  (3)  We  assist  with  the  clerical 
work  of  all  the  student  organizations. 

Some  of  our  members  have  given  their 
services  to  the  Red/Cross  and  local  defense 
committees.  We  plan  to  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  work  during  this  year. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
your/invitation  to  visit  you  again.  We 
should  be  proud  to  have  you  visit  our 
school  w'hen  you  can. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

400  standard  words,  including  addresses 


•  Miss  J.  Frances  Henderson,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to 
study  toward  the  doc¬ 
torate  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Miss  Henderson 
holds  degrees  from 
Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College 
and  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  She  is  a 
member  of  several 
professional  fraternities 
and  other  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  and  is  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  national 
honorary  fraternity  for  commercial  teachers. 
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A  ONE-PERIOD 

Bookkeeping  Project 

WITH  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Editor 

The  Business  Education  World 

Here  is  a  sliort  bookkeeping  project  that 
will  take  not  more  than  one  forty- 
minute  period  and  that  wil!.  provide  your 
pupils  with  a  welcome  change  from  text¬ 
book  routine.  All  the  information  they 
will  need  is  given  here. 

This  bookkeeping  project  is  about  Codfish 
Farm.  Natives  of  New  England  think  that 
the  codfish  is  important  enough  to  deserve 
two  words— -cot/  fsb— hut  they  are  too  pru¬ 
dent  to  argue  the  point  with  Webster,  who 
says  it’s  one  word — codfish. 

1.  Read  these  introductory  paragraphs  to 
your  bookkeeping  students: 

Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether  are 
the  proprietors  of  Codfish  Farm,  a  small 
summer  hotel  on  the  sun-bleached  sand 
dunes  of  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Recently,  Jonathan  read  a  newspaper 
article  which  stated  that  more  than  half 
of  the  failures  in  business  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  proper  bookkeeping  records  are 
kept.  Right  then,  Jonathan  decided  that  his 
financial  records  w'ould  have  to  be  more 
complete  and  correct,  so  he  called  on  an 
accountant  in  a  nearby  town  and  asked  him 
to  plan  a  bookkeeping  system  for  Codfish 
Farm.  The  accountant  told  Jonathan  that 
the  first  step  in  establishing  such  a  system 
would  be  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  all  the 
things  owned,  with  their  present  value,  and 
all  the  debts  owed. 

A  few  days  later  Jonathan  and  Amanda 
Merriwether  furnished  the  accountant  with 
the  necessary  information. 

2.  Have  the  following  information  from 
the  Merriwethers  mimeographed  or  written 
on  the  blackboard : 


"Real  estate  dealers  have  told  us  that  our 
land  and  buildings  at  Codfish  Farm  have  a 
market  value  of  S9,000  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  $3,000  mortgage,  held  by  the 
Oysterville  Cooperative  Bank,  on  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

"We  have  a  station  wagon  that  cost  $619. 
It  is  now  worth  half  what  it  cost,  and  we 
owe  the  Cape  Motor  Mart  $75  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  There  are  two  cows  at  the 
farm  valued  at  $85  apiece,  and  poultry  worth 
$150.  Our  inventory  of  household  furni¬ 
ture  totals  $2,023.90.  This  includes  tow'els, 
linen,  dishes  and  silverware.  We  owe  the 
John  Alden  Furniture  Company  $109.70. 

"We  have  a  bank  account  in  the  Barn¬ 
stable  Institution  for  Savings,  with  a  cash 
deposit  of  $1,025.42,  and  we  have  $74.37  on 
hand.  Thomas  B.  Merriw^ether,  a  cousin, 
holds  our  promissory’  note  for  $1,045.  There 
is  no  interest  due. 

"In  addition  to  the  debts  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  we  have  the  following  unpaid  bills: 
Vacationland  Magazine,  for  advertising, 
$35 ;  Pilgrim  Printing  Press,  for  advertising 
folders,  $28.75 ;  Oysterville  General  Store, 
for  groceries,  $37.63;  Homelike  Laundry 
SeiA'ice,  $8.75 ;  The  Star  Store,  for  cooking 
utensils,  $12.98;  Cape  Cod  Cannery,  Inc., 
for  canned  goods,  $  16.04.  Our  inventory' 
of  canned  goods  and  vegetables  on  hand 
amounts  to  $79.96.’’ 

This  is  what  the  student  is  to  do: 

Prepare  a  balance  sheet  for  Codfish  Farm. 
Use  the  last  date  of  the  current  month,  and 
either  account  form  or  report  form.  Use 
pen  and  ink  and  regular  bookkeeping  paper 
or  plain  white  paper.  Be  neat. 

Instructions  to  the  Teacher 

3.  See  the  key  for  this  project  on  page  65. 

4.  Select  the  best  solutions  ( not  more  than 
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three  jrnm  eM'h  class)  and  mail  them  to 
Milton  Briggs,  Bookkeeping  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  ^'ork  (aty.  The  B.E.W.  will 
award  cash  prizes  as  follows;  S3  hrst  prize 
tor  the  best  solution  submitted,  a  second 
prize  of  $2,  and  ten  prizes  of  $1  each.  All 
papers  must  be  in  New  York  on  or  before 
September  30.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  November  B.E.W. 

5.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  send  to  the 
Awards  Department  of  the  Business  Edu- 
c.ATioN  World  the  papers  of  all  pupils 
who  submit  a  satisfactory  solution  for  this 
project.  An  attractive  and  worth-while 
two-color  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
(similar  to  the  one  illustrated  on  page  36) 
will  be  awarded  to  each  pupil  whose  paper 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  B.E.W. 
Awards  Department. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  for  each  pupil  must 
accompany  your  list,  to  offset  in  part  the 
costs  of  printing  and  mailing. 

All  papers  submitted  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  No 
papers  submitted  will  be  returned. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  w-ill  be  MiltcTn 
Briggs,  Clyde  Blanchard,  and  Miss  Vera 
Reading.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 
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•  Dr.  J.  Marvin  Sipe,  for  the  past  seven 
years  an  instructor  in  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  head 
of  secretarial  admin¬ 
istration,  College  of 
Commerce,  University 
of  Maryland. 

His  plans  include  the 
organization  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  teaching 
and  testing  techniques 
and  methods,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  office  workers, 
and  the  follow-up  of 
graduates. 

Dr.  Sipe,  who  received  his  doctorate  from 
Indiana  University  last  June,  has  contributed 
to  professional  publications  and  is  active  in 
educational,  fraternal,  and  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  for  civic  betterment. 


•  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous  has  joined  the  faculty 
ot  the  University  of  (California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  with  the  title  of  assistant  professor  of 
commercial  practice 
and  business  education. 
He  will  divide  his  time 
between  the  School  of 
Business  and  the 
School  of  Education. 
An  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  secretarial 
training  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  as  well  as 
undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  for 
teachers  of  business 
subjects. 

Dr.  Wanous  is  an 
officer  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Business  Education  Digest.  He 
was  head  of  the  Commerce  Department  of 
New'  Mexico  Normal  University  from  1930 
until  1934,  when  he  became  head  of  secre¬ 
tarial  training  and  business  teacher  training 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  During  the 
past  summer  he  taught  at  the  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman. 

In  his  work  at  UCLA,  Dr.  Wanous  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Eva  J.  Allen,  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  past  school  year.  Mrs.  Allen  has 
been  the  recipient  of  good  wishes  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  former  students  who  now-  hold  posi¬ 
tions  of  importance  both  in  business  and  in 
the  teaching  profession. 

•  Because  of  the  probability  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  co¬ 
ordinators  in  distributive  education,  authori¬ 
ties  are  urging  that  many  capable  persons 
begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  such  positions. 
Complete  information  about  experience  and 
academic  qualifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  your  state 
capital. 

O  B.  Frank  Kyker,  chief  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Elvin  S.  Eyster 
as  research  agent  in  business  education,  effec¬ 
tive  May  16.  Mr.  Kyker  himself  held  this 
office  until  his  advancement  to  his  present  po¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Eyster  was  a  special  representative  in 
business  education  attached  to  Mr.  Kyker’s 
staff  from  January  16  of  this  year  until  the 
new  appointment  was  made.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  program  of  educating  and  training  de¬ 
fense  workers  and  was  appointed  to  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Policies  Committee  for  the  Vocational 
Training  of  Defense  Workers. 
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No.  of 
Errors 


mE  WORLD’S  WORST  TRANSCRIPT 


1 

1  Mister  Robert  Fox 
Central  High  School 

2  Manila,  Phllllplne  Islands. 

1  Dear  Mr.  Foie: 

3  Your  order  of  Febuary  for  a  copy  of  our  engllsh  book 

2  to  be  used  as  an  reference  by  your  goveiment  secretarial 

2  students  has  been  entered, and  delivery  aught  to  be  made 
within  a  short  time. 

3  It  Is  a  prlvelege  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard  of  acur- 
3  racy  that  you  demand  of  yoixr  bulsness  students  when  transcrl- 

1  blng  dictation.  One  employer,  a  famous  playrlght,  says,  "I 

3  occaslonaly  ask  my  stenographer  "Can  I  trust  you  with  this 

5  transclptlon?"  He  says,  that  he  likes  to  know  that  the  puntu- 
®  atlon  and  the  stenence  structure  In  his  letters  Is  alright. 

4  Anallzlng  these  matters  are  the  responsibility  of  the  steno- 

1  grapher 

2  A  stenographer  Is  wise  vhen  she  uses  the  dlctlonery  freely 

2  and  consults,  a  reference  book  on  Engllsh  rules  such  as  "Eogllsh 

3  of  business."  These  good  habits,  Incldently,  should  be  acquired 
2  while  the  stenogapher  Is  still  In-tralning. 

2  Lets  help  youagaln. 

2  yours  very  truly: 


William  Jackson 

2  Forlegn  Managment  Department 

1  Enc . 

1  EU:st 


Here  Is  "The  World’s  Worst  Transcript’’! 


EACHERS  who  attended  the  E.C.T. A. 
convention  in  Boston  last  April  were 
presented  by  the  Business  Education 
World  with  a  copy  of  the  World’s  Worst 
Transcript — a  typewritten  transcript  contain¬ 
ing  fifty-two  of  the  commonest  transcription 
errors.  The  problem  was  to  find  and  count 
the  errors — and  the  ten  teachers  finding  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fifty-two  errors  were 
to  receive  one  of  the  new  Gregg  dictation 
timers  as  an  award  for  their  excellent  check¬ 
ing  abilities. 

The  first  ten  teachers  who  handed  in  per- 
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fectly  checked  papers  and  who  w'on  the 
award  of  a  Gregg  timer  were  as  follows: 

Dorothy  Colburn,  Johnson  High  School,  North 
Andover,  Massachusetts 

Yolanda  Garanaglia,  W.  H.  Hall  High  School, 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Virginia  Grant,  Newark  Preparatory  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

G.  Herrmann,  Gratz  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Hugh  Kilmartin,  Bergenfield  High  School,  Bergen- 
held,  New  Jersey 

Margaret  Levarn,  West  Side  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

Bess  A.  Lewis,  ^’est  Side  High  School,  Newark 
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Irene  M.  McCown,  Becker  College,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

C'.lara  L.  Mclntire,  Katharine  Gibbs  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  L.  Outhouse,  Arms  Academy,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Massachusetts 

We  need  not  be  worried  about  the  tran¬ 
scription  standards  in  the  classes  taught  by 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  contest. 
How  those  teachers  struggled  to  find  all  the 
errors  in  the  World’s  Worst  Transcript! 
The  booth  where  Merriam-Webster  diction¬ 
aries  were  displayed  received  so  much  pa¬ 
tronage  that  the  representative  in  charge 
came  over  to  the  B.E.W.  booth  and  person¬ 
ally  thanked  the  staff  members  for  popu¬ 
larizing  his  concession! 

We  may  owe  apologies  to  some  of  the 
speakers  for  taking  the  minds  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  away  from  the  spoken  words  of  wis¬ 
dom — many  a  head  was  bowed  low  over  the 
transcrij>t,  and  whispered  conferences  were 
in  evidence  in  almost  every  meeting. 

The  compilers  of  this  World’s  Worst 
Transcript  were  confident  that  no  one  would 
find  all  the  fifty-two  errors,  yet  most  of  the 
checked  transcripts  recorded  the  number  of 
errors  far  in  excess  of  fifty-two — one  paper 
counted  as  many  as  103! 

If  any  one  of  the  fifty-two  errors  was  not 
checked,  then  that  paper  was  discjualified. 

We  invite  you  to  try  your  skill  in  finding 
the  fifty-two  errors.  Instead  of  supplying 
you  with  a  key,  we  are  placing  at  the  end 
of  each  line  the  number  of  errors  that  should 
be  found  in  that  line.  Of  course,  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  Boston  were  not  given  this  assistance. 

John  A.  Davis,  of  Burdett  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  used  the  World’s  Worst  Transcript  as 
an  exercise  in  proofreading  and  editing  in 
his  class  in  business  correspondence.  He 
writes  as  follows: 

Twenty  minutes’  time  was  allowed  and  pa¬ 
pers  were  exchanged  for  the  count — no  appeal 
or  recount  allowed.  Then  we  went  over  it  for 
a  checkup,  so  that  each  student  would  be  sure 
to  see  whatever  errors  he  failed  to  find  for  him¬ 
self. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  proof¬ 
reading  and  editing  for  students  of  writing — any 
kind.  It  gets  the  student  into  a  critical  frame 
of  mind;  and  if  this  goes  far  enough,  he  will 
come  to  take  an  objective  view  of  his  own  work. 
In  the  work  I  am  doing,  the  way  I  am  trying 


to  do  it,  I  should  like  to  see  more  versions  of  the 
World's  Worst  Transcript. 

Who  would  guess  that  the  World’s  Worst 
Transcript  would  become  a  leader  in  the 
crusade  for  better  proofreading  and  editing 
in  other  classes  than  transcription.^ 

Watch  the  B.E.W.  for  a  contest  announce¬ 
ment,  coming  soon,  about  another  World’s 
Worst  Transcript. 

•  The  death  of  Eugene  John  O’Sullivan,  on 
June  28,  was  a  loss  to  commercial  education 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  was 
born  at  Ancienne  Lor- 
ette,  Quebec,  in  1868. 
He  attended  Levis  Col¬ 
lege,  Laval  University 
(where  he  studied 
law),  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  His 
early  interest  was  in 
civil  engineering;  fifty 
years  ago,  he  surveyed 
northern  Quebec  with 
his  uncle. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  be¬ 
gan  his  long  career  as 
an  educator  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin,  where  he  taught  penman¬ 
ship  for  a  time  in  the  eighties.  A  little  later, 
he  attended  the  Packard  School,  New  York 
City,  and  taught  there  for  one  term. 

He  opened  a  business  school  in  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  in  1890;  in  1897  he  organized  a  chain 
of  schools  in  Ontario  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Manitoba,  where  he  operated  schools  in  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  Brandon.  In  1900  he  acquired  the 
Winnipeg  Business  College,  which,  under  his 
able  management,  became  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  In  1916  he  sold  this  school 
and  opened  the  O’Sullivan  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  Montreal,  of  which 
he  was  principal  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  a  pen  artist  and  teach¬ 
er  of  great  distinction.  He  was  also  an  ex¬ 
pert  examiner  of  questioned  documents  and 
w  as  retained  at  various  times  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government,  the  provincial  governments, 
and  private  corporations. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  had  a  profound  belief  in 
young  people  and  was  instrumental  in  train¬ 
ing  and  placing  thousands  of  them  who 
are  now  in  high  executive  positions. 

A  pioneer  in  the  new  business  education  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  devotion  to  the 
training  of  young  people.  Though  his  active 
service  is  finished,  the  influence  of  his  work 
will  remain. 
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A  GENERAL 


SURVEY  OF 


POPULATION 


THE  CENSUS  ENUMERA¬ 
TOR  obtains  information 
about  each  member  of  the 
family  at  one  of  the  34.- 
000,000  homes  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  use 
of  machine-punched  cards, 
facts  from  census  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  converted 
into  statistics,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  below. 


DOUGLAS  C.  RIDGLEY.  Ph.D, 


/.  SULLIVAN  GIBSON.  Ph.D. 


NO  otiicial  enumeration  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
taken  prior  to  the  First  Cxmsus  of  179U,  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  the  C.onstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In¬ 
dians  who  paid  taxes  were  included  in  the 
early  censuses  of  population,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  enumeration  ot  the  Indian  population, 
as  such,  was  not  made  until  the  Tenth  (Cen¬ 
sus  (1880). 

Historians  have  prepared  estimates  of  the 
population  ot  the  (  olonies.  From  these  esti- 


the  United  States 


mates  and  Irom  the  (Census  Reports  of  1790 
to  19-tO,  tlie  table  on  tlie  following  i-'' 
derived. 

I'roin  1700  to  1861,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  JonhleJ  approximately 
every  twenty-three  years.  From  1700  to 
19 ^6,  a  total  ot  236  years,  the  population 
ot  the  United  States  tionhU'J  nine  times.  In 
1936,  the  population  was  approximately  ‘>12 
times  as  ^reat  as  the  population  of  noo 
and  32  times  as  ^reat  as  that  of  1"90. 

From  1790  to  19-iO,  a  period  of  fifteen 
decades,  the  population  increased,  for  the 
lirst  seven  decades,  more  than  30  per  cent 
each  decade;  for  the  next  live  decades,  20 
to  30  per  cent;  for  the  next  two  decades, 
10  to  20  per  cent;  and  tor  the  past  decade, 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  hiuhest  percentage  increase,  36.  i  per 
cent,  occurred  between  1800  and  1810,  the 
decade  ot  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  decade  from  1930  to  19  lO  .saw  the 
smallest  percentage  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the 
L  nited  States;  in  fact,  this  increase  of  only 
".2  per  cent  is  less  than  half  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  decade.  This  significant  slowing 
down  of  population  growth  has  resulted 


IN  THREE  CENTURIES  . . . 

our  number  has  increased  from  25  thou¬ 
sand  to  131  millions.  From  the  precarious 
roots  ol  settlements  that  clung  to  the  east¬ 
ern  edge  of  an  unexplored  continent  has 
grown  a  great  nation. 

Of  interest  to  the  casual  reader,  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  students  of  business, 
geography,  economics,  and  history,  are  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  United 
Stales  Census,  of  1940.  Dr.  Ridgley  and 
Dr.  Gibson  will  interpret  some  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  facts  for  B.E.W.  readers  in  a  series  of 
articles  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


\ery  largely  from  a  declining  birth  rate  and 
from  immigration  laws  that  limit  greatly 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Students  of  population  trends  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  ni/c  of  'nicre.tse  in  population 
will  continue  to  decline. 

During  the  ten-year  period,  1930  to  19-10, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  emigrants  exceeded 
the  number  of  immigrants.  During  this 
period  the  number  of  persons  who  left  the 
United  States  to  live  in  foreign  lands  ex¬ 
ceeded,  by  -i6,518,  the  number  of  foreign¬ 
ers  who  entered  the  U^nited  States  to  make 
their  homes  in  this  country.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  immigration  trends  in  previous 
years. 

During  the  decade  between  1920  and 
1930,  the  net  immigration  to  the  United 
States  totaled  more  than  3,000,000  persons. 
The  total  increase  ot  population  during  this 
period  was  16.1  per  cent  17,()6d,-t20  pxrr- 
sons.  The  7.2  per  cent  increase  of  population 
for  the  decade  19  30  to  19  io  totaled  8,89  i,- 
229  persons. 

The  total  population  ot  the  C  olonies  in 
f’OO  was  262,000,  somewhat  less  than  the 
population  ot  the  small  state  ot  Delaware 
in  19-tO  (266, *30^). 

The  population  ot  the  thirteen  C  olonies 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONIES  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  SELECTED  DATES 


YEAR 

POPULATION 

YEARS  SINCE 
PREVIOUS  DATE 

YEARS  SINCE 
SETTLEMENT 

OF  JAMESTOWN 

1607 

1640 

25.000 

i  33  1 

33 

1680 

80,000 

,  40 

73 

1700 

262,000 

i  20 

93 

1721 

500,000 

1  21 

1  14 

1743 

1 .000,000 

22 

136 

1767 

2.000.000 

24 

160 

1790 

4,000,000 

23 

183 

181  3 

8,000.000 

23 

206 

1838 

16.000,000 

25 

231 

1861 

32.000.000 

23 

254 

1891 

64.000.000 

30 

284 

1936 

128.000.000 

45 

.^29 

1940 

:  131.669.275 

4 

333 

Tlic  Constitution  of  the 
UnitcJ  States  provides  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  once 
in  ten  years  for  the  purpose 
of  apportioning  Congression¬ 
al  Representatives  among  the 
states.  The  enumeration  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as 
(Congress  shall  by  law  direct. 

In  conlormity  with  this 
brief  requirement  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Congress  has  passed 
a  law  every  ten  years  specify¬ 
ing  how  the  Census  shall  be 
taken  and  indicating  the  scope 
of  the  inquiries. 

The  First  Census  (1790) 
and  the  Second  Census 


in  1775,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution-  (ISOO)  were  limited  to  the  Constitutional 


ary  War,  was  estimated  by  the  Continental  requirement  of  determining  the  population 
Congress  at  2,781,000  persons.  This  is  ap-  tor  the  apportionment  of  Representatives 
proximately  the  same  as  the  population  of  among  the  states.  The  results  of  the  First 

the  single  state  of  Minnesota  in  1940  (2,-  C  ensus  were  published  in  a  single  volume 

792,300).  In  the  year  1940,  the  population  ot  liity-six  pages.  (See  illustration  on  page 

of  the  United  States  numbered  47  times  the  -^7.)  The  results  of  the  Second  Census 


population  of  1775. 

In  1830,  223  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown  and  54  years  after  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  (12,866,020)  did  not  quite 
equal  the  1940  population  of  the  great  state 
of  New  York  (13,479,142). 

In  1940,  the  nine  most  populous  states — 
New'  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
California,  Texas,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey— together  contained  65,239,378 
inhabitants,  nearly  one-half  of  the  country’s 
present  population,  and  more  than  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1890 


lormed  a  volume  of  seventy-four  pages. 

The  Third  Census  (1810)  made  inquiries 
about  manufacturing.  In  1810,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  was  carried 
on  mainly  in  the  home.  Blacksmith  shops, 
grist  mills,  and  saw  mills  dotted  nearly 
every  county.  This  Onsus,  the  first  to  in¬ 
clude  manufacturing,  recorded  only  the 
amount  and  value  of  production. 

In  the  Seventh  Census  (1850),  numerous 
details  were  reported  concerning  all  fac¬ 
tories,  which  produced,  in  1849,  manufac¬ 
tured  products  valued  at  a  combined  total  of 
more  than  51,000,000,000.  With  the 


(62,974,714). 


growth  of  manufacturing,  the  (;ensus  Re- 


COST  OF  UNITED  STATES  CENSUSES  AT  SELECTED  DATES 


CENSUS 

YEAR  ! 

TOTAL 

POPULATION 

TOTAL  COST 

PER  CAPITA  COST 

1 

1790 

3,929,214 

$  44,377.28 

$.0112 

6 

1840 

17,069.453 

833,370.95 

!  .0488 

1 1 

1890 

62,622,250 

1  1,547,127.13 

1  .1844 

14 

1920 

105.710.620 

25,1 17,000.00 

.2375 

15 

1930 

1  122.775.046 

!  39.508,000.00 

.3217 

16 

1940 

!  131.669.275 

53,250.000.00- 

.4044- 

*  Estimated  Cost. 
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ports  ot  manufacturing  liave  increased  in 
detail  and  in  number.  Now,  a  Census  ot 
Manufacturing  is  taken  every  two  years. 

The  results  of  the  Third  Census  (1810) 
were  compiled  in  two  volumes  with  a  total 
of  -163  pages. 

The  Sixth  Census  (18  tO)  included,  for 
the  first  time,  reports  on  agriculture.  Since 
IS  to,  agricultural  Census  Reports  have  been 
an  important  part  of  each  decennial  Census. 
In  recent  decades,  it  has  been  found  advan¬ 
tageous  to  take  a  Census  of  Agriculture 
every  five  years.  Ihe  results  ot  the  Sixth 
C  ensus  expanded  to  four  volumes  with  a 
total  of  1,463  pages. 

As  C  ongress  made  provision  for  Census 
Reports  on  mining,  fisheries,  and  other 
Items,  the  scope  of  the  Census  inquiries  was 
extended,  and  the  number  of  printed  re¬ 
ports  increased.  The  results  of  the  Ninth 
Census  (1870)  occupied  3,413  p^ges. 

W  hen  the  United  States  reached  its  one- 
hundredth  year  of  independence,  in  1876, 
C  ongress  and  the  Census  Office  planned  to 
make  the  Tenth  Census  (1880)  a  centennial 
contribution  of  facts,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  period.  The 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  taking  the 
Tenth  Census  made  a  radical  departure  in 
the  method  of  enumeration,  and  the  scope 
I  of  the  C!ensus  Reports  increased  to  encyclo- 
I  udic  proportions. 

HE  OPEN  BOOK,  a  volume  of  iiity- 
X  pages,  contains  the  complete  report 
i  the  First  Census  (1790).  On  the 
ile  are  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two 
slumes  that  comprise  the  Fifteenth 
ensus  (1930). 
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The  lentil  Cx-nsus  made  detailed  reports 
ot  population,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
transportation,  forests,  petroleum,  mining, 
water  pow’er,  wages,  and  many  other  items. 
The  published  results  of  the  Tenth  Census 
required  twenty-four  volumes  with  a  total  of 
21,203  pages. 

The  results  of  the  Fifteenth  Census 
(1930)  filled  thirty-two  volumes,  twenty- 
eight  of  which  are  shown  below. 

The  inquiries  and  records  for  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Census  (1940)  are  more  extensive 
than  for  any  previous  enumeration. 

The  increase  in  the  scope  and  importance 
of  the  Census  Reports  is  indicated  by  the 
table  at  bottom  of  page  46,  showing  the  cost 
of  the  Census  at  different  dates. 

Prior  to  1900,  the  Census  Ofhee  was  a 
temporary’  organization  with  one  purpose- 
that  of  compiling  the  results  of  decennial 
enumerations.  In  1902,  Congress  made  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  would  carry  on  continuously 
from  year  to  year  and  increase  its  office 
force  as  needed  for  prompt  compilation  and 
publication  of  each  decennial  census. 

I  he  Sixteenth  Census  in  Action 

The  Sixteenth  Census  includes,  for  the 
first  time,  a  census  of  housing.  It  also  lists 
all  the  items  contained  in  the  Census  of 
1930.  Census  enumerators  reported  facts 
concerning  more  than  131,000,000  persons; 
34,000,000  dwelling  units;  6,000,000 
farms;  3,000,000  places  of  business;  180,- 
000  factories;  and  30,000  mines  and  oil 
wells. 

Final  plans  for  the  1940  (xnsus  were 
worked  out  in  1939.  For  the  censuses  of 
business,  manufactures,  mines,  and  irriga¬ 
tion,  more  than  8,000  enumerators  anil 
clerks  began  their  work  January  2,  1940. 
On  April  2,  19-10,  more  than  104,000  su¬ 
pervisors  and  enumerators  began  the  canvass 
of  population,  housing,  and  agriculture. 

The  W^ashington  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  increases  its  working  force  for 
the  prompt  tabulation  of  reports  and  for 
the  preparation  of  results  for  early  publica¬ 
tion.  On  July  1,  1939,  before  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  the  Sixteenth  Census  had  ad¬ 
vanced  very  far,  the  Washington  office  had 
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only  h6s  employees.  AiKlition.il  help  w.is 
appointed  as  needed,  and  the  peak  of  ottice 
employment  came  ei.uhteen  months  later, 
lanuary  1,  when  ofhcc  workers  in  the 

Bureau  of  the  Cxmsus  numbered  9,9S7  per 
sons.  Nearly  1 3(),(tOO  persons  found  work 
in  the  held  or  in  the  Bureau’s  Washinuton 
othce  on  some  phase  of  the  Sixteenth  IX' 
cennial  ('ensus.  The  len^ttth  of  time  devoted 
to  this  work  varied  from  two  weeks,  tor 
most  of  the  enumerators,  through  several 
months  for  others,  to  full-time  permanent 
employment  for  about  800  persons. 

As  preliminary  reports  are  completed,  in¬ 
formation  is  released  by  sendii\L;  news  bul¬ 
letins  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  On 
IX'c ember  t,  19d0,  just  eitzht  months  after 


the  cniimer.ition  ol  popul.ition  beitan,  the 
(  ensus  IKireau  released  tor  publication  the 
"I’inal  Population  Injures  for  the  llniteil 
.States,  by  States:  10(0."  'Phis  report  went  to 
(he  Presiilent  ami  to  (  onyress  ami  formed 
the  basis  of  apportioninu  the  isS  Represen 
tati\es  in  (  onyress  amonti  the  states  for  the 
next  decade. 

Government  othcials,  businessmen,  schol¬ 
ars,  and  researt.h  workers  eaiferly  await  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Census  Reports  as  basic  in¬ 
formation  for  important  undertakinys  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor. 

Idle  hnal  printed  reports  are  distributed 
by  the  Government  to  the  larger  libraries 
of  the  United  States  and  to  many  libraries 
throughout  the  world. 
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ON  THE  AIR 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


“Commercial  Education  on  the  Air”  is  a  regular  B.E.W.  department. 
Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  use  of  radio  by  business  educators 


This  REPORP  on  broadtastinu  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  considerably  more  op¬ 
timistic  than  we  could  have  made  \\ben  this 
department  bet;an,  two  years  ayo.  A  good 
many  teacliers  are  finding  time,  talent,  and 
enthusiasm  tor  preparing  radio  programs. 
Here  are  descriptions  of  the  activities  of 
.some  of  them;  it  you  are  working  with 
radio,  too,  won’t  you  tell  us  what  you  are 
doing  ? 

Puhlicity  and  Placement  Uses 
Miss  lleen  A.  W'aspe,  instructor  in  the 
Otficc  Practice  Department  of  Brigham 
"N'oring  University,  at  Provo,  Utali,  lias  writ¬ 
ten  as  follows  to  tell  us  about  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publicity  for  a  commercial  contest: 

VPc  have  used  our  local  radio  station  for  a 
series  of  dictation  exercises.  For  six  weeks  last 
year,  prior  to  our  annual  commercial  contest,  in 
which  several  hundred  high  school  students  par¬ 
ticipated,  we  gave  a  15-minute  dictation  over 
the  radio  each  Saturday  afternoon.  This  enabled 
students  to  become  familiar  with  our  voices  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  the  contest,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  new  idea  for  most  of  them,  it  created  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

I  am  personally  very  much  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  secretarial  radio  material.  Your  articles 
have  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  I  will  eagerlv 
watch  your  publication  for  further  help  in  this 
field. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  tliat 
:  Miss  W'aspe  has  made  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  B.E.W^  two  scripts  she  used 
— "Secretarial  Efficiency"  and  "Streamlining 
Business  Correspondence.”  Both  are  con¬ 
crete  and  practical.  You  will  be  seeing  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  them  in  the  B.E.W^  soon. 


In  Ithaca,  New  York,  a  "Youth  Sercn’cc 
Hour"  has  been  on  the  air  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  connection  with  the  school  place¬ 
ment  service,  which  operates  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Otfice.  The  placement  serv’ice  aids 
both  in-schooI  and  out-of-school  young  per¬ 
sons. 

This  lively  radio  series  has  included  vo¬ 
cational  interviews,  talks,  and  plays.  A  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  it  has  been  written  for 
the  Business  Education  W^orld  by  W^ 
Robert  Farnsworth,  Director  of  Commerce 
and  Placement  in  the  Ithaca  Public  Schools, 
and  Miss  M.  Asenath  Van  Buren,  an  Ithaca 
commercial  teacher.  W'e  look  forward  to 
publishing  this,  with  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  scripts  used. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  makes  this  suggestion: 

I  fed  that  these  broadcasts  have  been  unusually 
successful  in  our  public-relations  program — espe¬ 
cially  for  the  commercial-department  graduates. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  the  excellent  co-operation  we 
have  obtained  from  WHClv  Mr.  Michael  Hann.i, 
general  manager  of  V'HCU,  is  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  educational  broadcasting  in  the  East.  I 
suggest  that  should  anyone  wish  support  for 
such  a  program  or  programs  in  other  communi 
tics,  Mr.  Hanna,  who  is  on  the  advisory  boarti 
for  CBS,  would  be  glad  to  help  them  out. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  Mr.  Hanna  should 
be  ver)’  specific,  of  course. 

Informative  and  Educational  Uses 

An  enlightening  half-hour  program  en¬ 
titled  "W'omen  in  Business”  was  presented 
last  spring  by  the  commercial  department 
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of  the  Hammond  (Indiana)  Hi^h  School 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Perle  Marie 
Parvis.  The  idea  Miss  Parvis  used  can  be 
adopted  by  other  business  educators  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  preparing  radio 
programs. 

It  is  usually  desirable,  tor  >e\eral  reasons 
to  have  as  many  students  participate  as  can 
do  so  without  creating  a  trahic  problem  in 
the  studio.  Ten  students  took  part  in  Miss 
Parvis’s  program. 

The  seven  sections  oi  the  program  were 
tied  together  by  a  carefully  prepared  com¬ 
mentary,  delivered  by  Miss  Parvis,  who  was 
the  program  announcer,  or  "continuity 
voice."  The  introductory  paragraph  was  as 
follows: 

Toitav,  there  are  few  business  organizations 
that  do  not  employ  women  workers  in  some  ca¬ 
pacity;  )et  a  short  seventy-five  years  ago,  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  field  which  women  had  not  pene¬ 
trated.  Three  students  will  give  a  brief  historv 
of  women  in  business. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  follow: 

PiVt  1.  Student  A  read  aloud  an  article 
on  women  in  business,  published  in  Portr/ii^' 
Magjzine  in  July,  1935.  Student  B  read  an¬ 
other  article  in  this  series  (August,  1935). 
Student  C  read  the  third  and  final  article  of 
the  series,  from  the  issue  for  September. 

Part  2.  The  announcer’s  introduction 
was:  "A  few  statistics  concerning  women 
workers  will  be  presented  by  Miss  D." 
Student  D  then  read  some  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  about  women  workers,  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Part  3.  The  announcer  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  to  introduce  Student  E. 

In  the  case  of  both  men  and  women,  sluut- 
hand  frequently  has  been  acknowledged  the  great¬ 
est  stepping  stone  to  success.  Its  worth  is  often 
underrated;  its  history  antedates  the  birth  of 
Christ.  For  example.  Cicero's  orations  were  re¬ 
corded  in  shorthand. 

Down  through  the  years,  authors  and  financiers 
have  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  usefulness  of 
shorthand.  Miss  Blank,  give  us  your  idea  of 
shorthand  as  related  to  w'omen  in  business. 

Student  E  read  about  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  outstanding  persons  have  made 
use  of  shorthand. 

Part  i.  Miss  Parvis’s  introduction  of  Stu¬ 
dent  F  was  as  follows: 


In  addit  ion  to  the  outstanding  successful  busi¬ 
ness  women  reviewed  by  Miss  F..  I  have  asked 
Miss  F  to  name  a  few  cUhers  who  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention. 

Student  E  read  some  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  successful  business  women. 

Part  Students  G  and  H  gave  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  getting  and  keeping  jobs, 
cjuoting  from  various  sources,  one  of  which 
was  "Your  Job — Getting  It  and  Growing 
in  It,”  a  booklet  by  Bowmar  Carson.  Miss 
Parvis’  introduction  was  as  follows: 

Because  it  is  nearing  graduation  time.  Miss  Cj 
and  Miss  H  are  going  to  give  potential  business 
women  a  few  pointers  on  getting  a  job  and  keep¬ 
ing  it. 

Part  6.  The  introduction  by  Miss  Parvis 
was  as  follows: 

So  far,  we  have  refrained  from  casting  any 
aspersions  on  the  men,  but  the  program  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  giving  at  least  one 
young  woman’s  ideas  of  her  boss.  Miss  J  will 
do  that. 

Student  J  read  a  digest  of  a  humorous 
article,  "Wild  Bosses  I’ve  Known,"  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mademoiselle  Magazine  for  May, 

U) »(). 

Part  Introduction  by  Miss  Parvis: 

It  may  occur  to  some  of  you  to  inquire  about 
the  training  we  are  giving  potential  business 
women  in  the  Hammond  High  School. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Caldwell  made  it  possible 
for  some  of  our  girls  to  assist  the  regular  clerks 
in  school  offices.  This  apprenticeship  work  on 
the  part  of  our  senior  students  is  purely  volun¬ 
tary,  but  those  who  do  participate  must  arrange 
their  studies  so  that  they  can  be  in  school  half 
of  each  day  and  at  work  the  other  half. 

During  the  present  semester,  we  have  eleven 
girls  in  various  school  offices.  In  addition,  seven 
other  students  are  working  two  or  three  periods 
daily  in  our  high  school  bookroom,  and  at  least 
ten  others  are  assisting  various  teachers  with  their 
correspondence  and  general  office  work. 

I  am  asking  one  of  these  apprentice  w'orkers. 
Miss  K,  tel  tell  you  what  she  has  learned  by  her 
experience  this  year. 

Student  K  described  in  interesting  detail 
the  work  she  had  done  in  the  school  office. 
She  had  acquired  really  impressive  work  ex¬ 
perience  to  describe  to  potential  employers. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  script 
like  Miss  Parvis’s  for  a  program  lasting  half 
an  hour,  but  it  can  be  done  by  judicious  use 
of  published  material,  presented  in  short 
"takes”  to  keep  the  listeners  interested.  j 
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If  you  follow  tlii^  method,  you  will  need 
to  be^in  indexing  from  your  reading  months 
before  you  will  need  the  material,  unless 
you  prefer  to  do  a  big  job  all  at  once  in  the 
library,  using  the  Readers'  Guide.  Allow 
yourself  plenty  of  time,  anyway,  because  you 
should  get  permission  for  everything  you 
wish  to  quote,  and  some  publishers  or  au¬ 
thors  may  balk. 

Radio  Guidance  Programs 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Nor¬ 
mal,  Illinois,  has  been  active  in  educational 
broadcasting  for  several  years.  Mrs.  Laura 
H.  Fricer  is  chairman  of  the  radio  commit¬ 
tee. 

An  important  series  entitled  "1  his  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Living”  was  produced  at  this  insti¬ 
tution  in  1910-1941  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Hall,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  in  13-minute  evening  broadcasts, 
given  once  a  week.  Mrs.  Hall  explained  as 
follows: 

Our  thought  in  arranging  these  programs  was 
to  furnish  a  series  of  interest  to  the  entire  family 
'X'e  wanted  them  to  be  guidance  programs  hut 
not  called  guidance  broadcasts.  Vi'e  hoped  the 
faculty  members  sponsoring  the  individual  broad¬ 
casts  would  use  students  as  much  as  possible, 
since  that  is  one  of  our  main  objectives  in  uni¬ 
versity  radio  work.  Of  course,  a  few  have  pre¬ 
ferred  simply  to  lecture. 

Most  of  the  programs  did  not  concern 
business  education,  of  course,  but  this  fine 
series  was  so  well  planned  that  1  think  you 
ought  to  know  about  it.  Mrs.  Hall  described 
the  preliminary  work  thus; 

Last  spring  we  had  a  meeting  of  some  dozen 
persons  interested  in  guidance  or  teaching  courses 
that  would  seem  to  fit  into  a  family  guidance 
program.  At  that  meeting  we  outlined  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  this  year,  assigning  them  to  some  tliirty 
faculty  members  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  they  would  consent  to  direct  such 
programs. 

Programs  on  hobbies  and  getting  back  to 
work  w'ere  sponsored  by  Professor  Cdifford 
E.  Horton,  director  of  physical  education. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Decker,  director  ot  secondary 
education,  sponsored  two  programs  concern¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  personal  religious 
standards  and  education. 

Two  programs  dealt  with  a  wise  choice  of 
occupation.  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Marzolf,  of  the 


Psychology  Department,  had  students  give 
skits  and  then  discussed  the  implications 
of  the  actions  portrayed. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  were  as 
fol  low's; 

"What  bothers  Young  People,”  Dr.  J.  W. 
Carrington,  Director  of  the  Training  School. 

"Spending  My  Time  and  Money,”  directed  by 
Professor  Albert  C.  Fries.  (High  .school  busi¬ 
ness  students  took  part. ) 

"After  Two  Months  of  College,”  Miss  Elsie 
brenneman.  Registrar. 

"The  Home  and  the  School  Must  Work  To¬ 
gether,”  Education  Department. 

Preparing  Your  Tax  Returns,”  Commerce  De¬ 
partment. 

Cutting  Apron  Strings  and  'Getting  Along 
With  the  Boss,”  arranged  by  Dr.  F.  W  Hibler 
specialist  in  mental  hygiene. 

Illinois  State  Normal  maintains  its  own 
studios  on  the  campus,  and  all  its  radio 
programs  are  presented  over  WJBC,  the 
Bloomington-Normal  Station.  The  series 
on  "This  Business  of  Living”  was  one  of 
many  sponsored  by  the  University. 

You  w'ill  read  more  about  one  of  these 
broadcasts — "Getting  Along  With  the  Boss” 
— in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 

You  Might  Get  a  Sponsor! 

Sponsorship  for  educational  programs  is 
an  unusual  idea  worth  investigating.  Couder- 
ton  High  School,  in  Pennsylvania,  gave  a 
school  program  that  was  sponsored  by  a 
bread  company.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Fisher 
described  this  undertaking  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  "Radio-  In-  and  Out-of-School  Lis¬ 
tening,”  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
for  May,  1941. 

This  idea  is  jam-full  of  possibilities  for 
tying  education  in  with  business.  Please 
send  your  ideas  to  the  B.E.W.’s  radio  de¬ 
partment.  Commercial  education  by  radio  is 
still  so  new  that  everyone  is  starting  about 
even. 

- 

•  A  chapter  of  Alpha  Iota  sorority  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  Shurtlert  College,  Alton,  Illinois,  on 
May  26,  with  twenty  initiates.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Henderson,  instructor  in  secretarial  science, 
will  sponsor  the  chapter. 

Shurtleff  College,  founded  in  1827,  is  a  four- 
year  liberal  arts  college,  accredited  by  the 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Dr.  j.  marshall  hanna 

some  interesting  comments  on  business 
education  and  the  Army,  in  tlie  Sens  Btd- 
let'tu  of  the  Michigan  C  ommercial  Lducation 
Association.  Dr.  Hanna,  who  interviewed 
the  Chief  C.lassitication  Ofticer  at  Lort 
Custer,  found  that  the  shortage  of  ade- 
c]uately  trained  clerical  help  in  the  Army  is 
-SO  acute  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  or¬ 
ganize  short,  intensive  training  courses  in 
typewriting,  filing,  and  otiice  procedure. 

The  number  of  trained  clerical  workers 
among  the  Selective  Service  men  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  small.  Out  of  approximately  -1, ()()() 
men  who  were  at  Fort  (aistcr  in  one  month, 
less  than  200  claimed  any  office  skill;  anil 
of  this  group,  less  than  100  were  able  to 
pass  the  rather  easy  Army  clerical  tests. 

The  well-advertised  base  pay  of  the  buck 
private  is  S21  a  month.  The  trainee  who 
can  obtain  a  clerk’s  rating  may  get  as  high 
as  S66  a  month,  even  though  he  remains  a 
private. 

According  to  Dr.  Hanna,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Army  are  so  low  that  it  is  all 
the  more  amazing  to  find  so  few  men  who 
can  meet  them.  A  typist  is  required  to  type 
only  -U)  words  a  minute.  A  general  clerk  is 
required  to  type  only  3^  words  a  minute  and 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  filing,  record 
keeping,  and  general  office  procedure. 

Stenographers  are  required  to  have  only 
73  words  a  minute  shorthand  speed  and  -lO 
words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter.  The 
Chief  Classification  Officer  intimated  that 


shorthand  writers  have  been  so  rare  among 
the  trainees  that  almost  any  transcription 
speed  will  be  accepted. 

This  would  indicate  that  shorthand  is 
the  open  door  to  opportunity  in  the  Army. 
)ust  as  it  is  in  the  business  otfice. 


THL  S(  HOOL  AND  'LHL  ARMY  arc 
alike  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  points  of 
similarity  is  that  the  good  teacher  and  the 
good  officer  get  obedience  and  respect  with¬ 
out  constantly  using  the  punishments  avail¬ 
able  to  each. 

An  incident  recently  related  about  the 
Libyan  campaign  contains  a  fine  lesson  for 
the  teacher.  It  seems  that  there  had  been 
.some  friction  between  the  Australian  trexaps 
and  the  Fnglish  otiicers  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  The  Australians  especially  dis¬ 
liked  the  monocle  worn  by  some  British 
officers. 

The  story  goes  that  a  British  captain, 
newly  appointed  to  an  Australian  regiment, 
appeared  for  inspection  the  first  day  with 
a  monocle.  Looking  up  at  his  men,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  Australian  private  soldier 
had  fixed  in  one  eye  some  small,  round 
piece  of  ec|uipment.  The  officer  instantly 
took  the  monocle  from  his  eye.  tossed  it  in 
the  air,  and  caught  it  in  his  eye  as  it  came 
down.  As  he  did  so,  he  turned  to  the 
Australian  soldiers,  saying,  "Do  that,  you 
blighters!’’ 

According  to  the  story,  the  men  were 
thereafter  devoted  to  the  officer  in  question. 

^’ou  can  m.ike  your  own  classroom  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  story! 

• 

ALTHOUGH  THIS  DHFAR'I  MFNT 
docs  not  review  books,  that’s  no  reason  it 
shouldn’t  recommend  books.  W'c  hereby 
recommend  "The  19-fO  Mental  Measure¬ 
ments  Yearbexak.’’  It  is  a  ponderous  vol¬ 
ume  of  more  than  600  large  pages,  but  if 
you  are  interested  in  mental  measurements, 
you  just  can’t  get  along  without  it. 

It  gives  descriptions  and  critical  reviews 
of  a  great  variety  of  prognostic  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  in  many  subjects,  together  with 
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extensive  bibliographies,  and  it  reviews 
helpfully  books  on  these  subjects. 

It  you're  ever  i;oing  to  want  to  know 
about  the  tests  available,  or  it  you’re  ever 
i^oing  to  want  biblioi^rapliies  about  tests  ot 
any  type,  you’ll  certainly  want  this  book.  It’s 
worth  whatever  it  costs.' 


A  .\1()S'I  IN  I  r.RliS'I  INC i  double  spread, 
illustratint:  some  ot  the  clever  devices  Miss 
Ray  Abrams  uses  to  briny  in  placement  calls 
tor  her  students  in  the  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  tor  (iraduates  in  New  Orleans,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  H.H  W'.  tor  May,  19  tl.  Anv 
public  or  private  school  can  tmd  some  use¬ 
ful  ideas  in  that  article. 

Recently,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
m  action  .Miss  Abrams’  really  unicjue  method 
tor  tilliny  the  jobs  after  her  effective  pro- 
mot  ican  work  has  brouyht  job  calls  into  the 
School. 

In  the  assembly  period.  Miss  Abrams  an¬ 
nounced  the  jobs  available  at  the  moment 
and  called  tor  volunteers  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  and  eligible.  This  led  to  some 
rather  frank  discussion  of  the  jobs  that  were 
offered,  and  also  of  those  who  manifested 
a  desire  to  apply  tor  those  jobs. 

\X’e  are  sure  that  the  group  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  learned  a  lot  more  from  that  discus- 
Mon  than  they  could  possibly  have  learned 
from  a  lecture  ot  ecjual  length  on  how  to 
find  and  hold  a  job.  This  is  the  "case 
method"’  with  a  \engeance.  W'e  recom¬ 
mend  It. 

• 

A  NhWIA'  ni-.VHI.OPHn  INTI-RHST 
in  gardening  is  turning  our  stenographic 
and  pedagogical  ideas  into  a  horticul¬ 
tural  channel.  That  is  probably  why  we 
have  been  pondering  the  relative  value  ot 
plant  food  and  yardsticks. 

Many  shorthand  teachers  would  get  tar 
more  speed  and  accuracy  out  of  their  dicta¬ 
tion  classes  if  they  would  give  a  preview  tor 
every  dictation,  except  for  the  two  or  three 
times  a  month  that  they  gi\e  a  test  tor  rec¬ 
ord  purposes.  Hut  those  teachers  ask.  "It 

'  Sec  A'ocir  ^’l■l'tc■^^i^lnal  RcaJing"  in  this  inaga- 
i!ino. 


we  give  them  a  preview  on  everything,  how- 
are  they  ever  going  to  be  able  to  write  new 
matter  without  a  preview-?’’ 

The  previews  for  new-  matter  are  like  the 
plant  f(X)d  that  we  put  in  the  soil  around 
the  roots  of  our  plants  so  that  the  plants 
may  grow  tall  and  beautiful. 

The  new--matter  tests  that  we  give  with¬ 
out  a  preview-  are  like  the  yardstick  that  we 
bring  out  every  now-  and  then  to  measure 
the  growth  that  has  resulted  from  the  plant 
food.  The  yardstick  doesn’t  help  the  plants 
to  grow-;  it  only  indicates  to  the  gardener 
whether  he  is  giving  to  the  plant  the  right 
type  and  amount  of  plant  food  to  insure 
the  maximum  growth.  Even  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  gardener  may  not  profitably  use 
the  yardstick  very  often,  because  plants  (like 
shorthand  skill)  do  not  grow-  perceptibly 
from  day  to  day. 

Let  us,  therefore,  nurture  this  fragile 
plant  of  shorthand  skill  with  plenty  of 
plant-food  previews,  and  let  us  not  apply 
the  yardstick  of  new-matter  tests  any  oftencr 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  skill 
plant  may  have  grown  perceptibly  since  the 
last  measurement. 

d'he  farmer  will  get  more  results  with  a 
hoe  than  with  a  yardstick,  and  the  teacher 
w  ill  get  faster  and  better  shorthand  by  teach¬ 
ing  than  he  will  by  testing. 


Pick  ^  our  Job  and  Land  It! 

hv  SiDM'Y  'X'.  I  I)I  |-M) 
l'/uiui(.r  of  thf  M.iti  M.n  i  ttnin  (.linii. 

A  -to-p.i.ue  booklet  on  job  Ori>j- 

in.illv  publi'chcd  in  the  IS  Outlines 

tlearlv  the  steps  by  wliicli  stcielents  can 
learn  bow  to  choose  and  get  their  future 
|ohs. 

Single  copies.  20c  net,  postpaid 
Ten  or  more  copies.  1  "sc  each 
Send  your  class  order  TODAY 


riic  Itusiiu’"  Kilur.itioti  WmiM 
J7l)  Maili'iiti  .\ venue 
New  York.  New  Yor'k 

Please  semi  .  i  olMe-  ot  --I’ltk  N'oiir  Joli 

and  I.«'inil  It!  " 

KeniittaiU’e  in  tnll  eiu  lo-eil.  S . 

N'.inie  . 

.\ddte-  . 
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Take  Your  law  Class  to  Court 

INTRODUCING  A  SERIES  OF  ACTUAL  LAW  CASES. 
WITH  THE  RESULTS  AND  COMMENTS  BY  THE  JUDGE 

H.  G.  ENTERLINE  a  lon^  period  of  time,  and  the  problem  may 


Chairman.  Department  of  Business  Education. 
Kings  Park  High  School,  Kings  Park,  New  York 

AV^ISIT  to  a  civil  court  of  law  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  stimulate  students’  interest  in  business 
law.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  class,  will  gain  a  keener  appreciation 
of  court  procedure  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  application  of  law  principles. 

Such  a  visit  might  be  made  early  in  the 
course  in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
study.  Perhaps  more  will  be  gained,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  visit  is  made  late  in  the  course, 
when  the  students  are  more  familiar  with 
the  different  kinds  of  cases  and  with  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  law. 

The  ideal  plan  would  be  to  make  two 
visits;  one  early  in  the  course  to  provide  in¬ 
terest  and  to  raise  questions,  and  one  later, 
to  consider  principles  learned,  in  the  light 
of  the  actual  application  of  these  principles 
by  a  competent  judge. 

What  Kind  of  Court  to  Visit 
The  teacher  who  works  in  a  rural  high 
school  may  have  little  choice.  W  here  but 
one  county  court  is  available,  he  must  take 
his  chances.  In  this  one  court,  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases  are  usually  booked  in  the 
order  filed. 

On  a  visit  to  a  court  of  general  sessions, 
the  class  may  spend  the  entire  day  listening 
to  the  paneling  of  a  jury  or  to  the  motions 
of  attorneys.  While  something  can  be 
learned  from  this,  in  time  the  procedure  be¬ 
comes  uninteresting.  Then,  too,  the  court 
may  be  caught  up  with  its  calendar,  and  the 
courtr(X)m  may  be  found  empty.  Courts 
rarely  adhere  strictly  to  their  calendar,  which 
is  used  merely  as  a  guide. 

If  a  case  is  on  trial,  it  may  extend  over 


become  lost  in  endless  examination  and 
cross  -  examination.  Furthermore,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  decision  may  be  postponed 
so  that  the  student  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  test  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning.  Sev¬ 
eral  visits  to  a  general-sessions  court  may  be 
necessary  before  the  students  get  a  cross- 
section  idea  of  different  types  of  cases;  and 
several  visits  for  one  group  may  be  out  of 
the  question  administratively. 

For  the  teacher  living  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  the  Small  Claims  Court  is  ideal,  be¬ 
cause  many  cases  of  many  different  kinds 
may  be  heard  in  one  day.  The  time  de¬ 
voted  to  one  case  does  not  usually  exceed 
one  hour,  and  many  cases  are  disposed  of 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Because  many,  if 
not  most,  of  these  cases  are  not  represented 
by  counsel,  the  facts  are  brought  out  quickly 
and  clearly;  and  long  legal  debates  and 
summations  are  not  heard.  Decisions,  in 
most  instances,  are  rendered  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony.  The 
student,  therefore,  gets  a  complete  picture 
of  the  case. 

Preliminary  Arrangements  for  the  Visit 

Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the 
judge  beforehand.  In  the  visit  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  the  judge  invited  the  class,  which 
was  small,  to  occupy  the  jury  box.  The  wit¬ 
ness  chair  was  conveniently  shifted  closer  to 
the  jury  box  so  that  the  testimony  could  be 
more  clearly  heard.  The  judge  took  time  out 
from  the  proceedings  to  explain  his  philos 
ophy  in  rendering  decisions.  Very  briefly 
stated,  this  philosophy  was  that  he  attempted 
to  determine  the  original  intentions  of  the 
parties  and  to  weigh  the  testimony  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  facts.  Strict  principles 
of  law,  he  said,  sometimes  had  to  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  equity. 

The  teacher  will  find  upon  application 
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that  most  judges  welcome  high  school 
groups.  In  this  particular  instance,  when 
the  last  case  was  disposed  of,  the  judge 
discussed  with  the  class  group  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  decisions  he  had  ren¬ 
dered.  The  members  of  the  class  differed 
with  the  judge  in  only  one  ca.se. 

Incidentally,  secretarial  students  in  such 
a  group  never  fail  to  be  truly  amazed  at  the 
proficiency  with  which  the  court  reporter 
records  testimony. 

In  succeeding  issues  of  the  Busin fss 
Hdi’c  .A'l  toN  World  will  appear  descriptions 
of  the  cases  heard  by  my  students  during 
such  a  visit  and  a  summar)-  of  "Lessons  to 
be  Learned"  therefrom.  All  the  cases  to  be 
described  in  this  series  were  heard  in  one 
day.  Actual  names  of  parties  have  been 
omitted,  and  such  names  as  are  used  are 
purely  fictitious.  Most  parties  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  counsel. 

The  .second  article  in  this  series,  concern¬ 
ing  "Recovery  on  (iontracts,”  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  for  keeping  clear  and  ac¬ 
curate  records  of  business  transactions. 


•  The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  the  19  il  convention  in  Boston 
was  held  in  Baltimore  on  May  17.  Miss 
vSadie  L.  Ziegler,  secretary  of  Rider  C.ollege, 
Trenton,  New  jersey,  presided  over  the 
board  meeting  in  her  capacity  as  president 
of  the  E..C  .'T.A. 

Plans  Were  made  for  the  19  i2  coinention. 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel  in  Baltimore,  April  1--1. 

Rufus  Stickney,  of  the  Boston  (  lerical 
School  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was 
elected  to  the  yearbook  editorial  board  to 
serve  under  the  19  i2  vearbook  editor.  Trank 
H.  Ash. 

E.  S.  Donoho,  of  Strayer-Bryant  ic:  Strat¬ 
ton  C.ollege,  Baltimore,  will  serve  as  general 
chairman  in  co-operation  with  Cdyde  B. 
Edgeworth,  supx?rvisor  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Baltimore  public  schools,  who 
IS  also  a  member  of  the  executive  board. 
E.  E.  Hippensteel,  Atlantic  Cdty  High 
St.hool,  will  again  be  director  of  exhibits. 


W.  C.  SPRINGGATE,  president  and 
owner  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wisconsin)  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  died  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Oshkosh  on  May  5  after  a  few  months  of 
ill  health,  which  could  not  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  business  activities  to 
some  extent  until  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Springgate  had  been  a  leader  in  civic 
affairs  since  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  school,  in  1917.  He  began  his  edu¬ 
cational  career  in  the  Kane  Business  College 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  for  eight  years  was 
associated  with  a  school  in  Jacksonville. 

Much  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wit  and  humor,  which  he 
mingled  with  keen  analysis  and  understand¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Springgate  filled  many  speaking 
engagements  in  Wisconsin. 

His  wife  and  one  daughter  survive.  The 
work  of  the  school  will  be  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  able  direction  of  his  daughter, 
Virginia,  who  has  been  as.sc>ciated  with  her 
father  for  several  years.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Oshkosh  Business  College,  Oshkosh 
State  Teachers  College,  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


#  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cators’  Association  Principals  and  Owners 
was  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  in  To¬ 
ronto,  on  June  20  and 
21.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended.  The 
more  distant  B.E.A. 
schools  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  D.  H.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Saskatoon  -  Suc¬ 
cess  Business  College, 
Saskatoon,  and  E. 
Kaulbach,  Maritimes 
Business  C.ollege,  Hali¬ 
fax. 

().  U.  Robinson,  of 
Waterford,  Ontario, 
principal  of  the  Rob¬ 
inson  chain  of  schools 
in  Ontario,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency.  He 
is  the  forty-sixth  president  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  been  teaching  for  forty-two 
vears  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  twenty-four  years. 


O.  U.  Robinson 
President 
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The  American  Way 

Charles  G.  Reigner 

Hold  hi^h  the  Harniin^  torcli  of  trccdom’s  holy  Ii'uht 

That  sheds  its  ^leaminii  rays  throughout  our  native  laml ; 
I’ndimmed  it  spreads  afar  a  thrilling,  glorious  sight — 
Triumphant  still,  its  beams  from  out  the  darkness  staml. 


Ring  out  the  bells  that  once  proclaimed  the  nation’s  birth. 
Unmuffled  let  them  strike  the  air  in  wild  delight 
Nfajestic  peals  that  sound  their  clang  throughout  the  earth 
Ring  out  the  bells  of  freedom  through  the  gloomy  night. 


Unfurl  the  Hag  Hing  out  that  symbol  of  our  pride, 

Its  emblematic  stars  and  stripes  in  triumph  wave. 

1  he  flag  of  freedom,  bought  by  blood,  will  still  abide 
W  hile  loyal  hearts  remember  what  our  fathers  gave. 


Rise  up  in  might  reject  the  sott  and  easy  way; 

Our  glorious  heritage  with  might  and  main  defend; 
Strike  down  the  hand  that  would  our  libc-rty  betray 

I'or  hard-won  human  rights  must  free  men  now  contend. 

()  C'lod  of  Right,  make  all  our  hearts  to  thrill  anew 
Wdth  ardor  for  the  way  of  life  our  fathers  won. 

W'ith  passion  for  democracy  our  lives  imbue, 

I'or  Right  makes  Might-  to  this  event  the  ages  run. 
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ANNIVERSARY  GREETINGS 


An  event  1)1  jnteiest  to  hiiMiiess  etlu 
eators  is  the  torthcomin^  scventy-hftli 
Anniversary  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company, 
publishers  of  business  textbooks. 

It  was  in  1867  that  Warren  H.  Sadler 
published  the  first  of  the  textbooks  that 
were  issued  under  the  imprint  of  "W.  H. 
Sadler,  Publisher.”  Mr.  Sadler  was  the 
mana^’er  of  the  Baltimore  school  of  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  "chain,”  which  was  or- 
aanized  in  18‘)9.  In  1866,  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  manai»ers  took  over  the  schools  in 
the  Bryant  and  Stratton  organization,  Mr. 
Sadler  became  the  owner  of  the  B,iltimore 
school,  which  he  renamed  Sadler’s  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Business  College.  The  texts 
that  he  published  were  developed  in  his 
own  school  and  were  then  introduced  in 
other  business  schools  of  the  time. 

In  the  late  eighties.  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  who 
was  then  principal  of  Curry  (  ollege  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  met  Mr.  Sadler  at  a  convention  of 
the  old  Business  Educators  Association.  That 
meeting  eventually  resulted  in  Dr.  Rowe’s 
disposing  of  his  school  in  Pittsburgh  and 
going  to  Balti¬ 
more  in  1892. 

The  two  m  e  n 
formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Sadler 
Rowe  Company, 

Iniorporated. 

Charles  G.  Reigner 


In  1907  Dr.  Rowe  purchased  the  Sadler 
interests  and  changed  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  His 
death  occurred  in  1927. 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe,  Charles  G. 
Reigner  has  been  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  went  to  Baltimore  in  1919  after 
having  taught  in  private  schools  and  high 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  texts,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  (diapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  and  is  identified  with  many 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Reigner  is  also  a  poet  whose  .stimu¬ 
lating  writings  are  read  with  appreciation  by 
business  teachers  everywhere.  He  tells  us 
that  he  likes  to  be  thought  of  as  an  idealist 
who  is  also  a  realist.  One  of  his  poems 
appears  on  the  opposite  page. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  note  that 
throughout  these  seventy-five  years  just 
three  men  have  directed  the  activities  of  the 
H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  The  Bi’sinfss  Ed- 
!'(  AiK^N  W'oRi.n  and  the  business-education 

profession  extend 
hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Reig¬ 
ner  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  ot 
the  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company. 

Warren  H.  Sadler 


#  All  teachers  of  business  writing  ought  to 
have  access  to  the  B/dlcttn  of  the  American 
Business  Writing  Association,  ot  which  the 
May  issue  is  representative.  C.  R.  Anderson, 
of  the  Llniversity  of  Illinois,  IJrbana,  is 
editor. 

The  May  issue  reports  two  successful 
regional  conferences  held  in  April  the  first 
W'estern  Regional,  in  OakUind,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Waldo  J.  Marra;  anil  the  third 


Southern  Regional,  in  Dallas,  directed  by  H. 
L.  Marcoux,  southern  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Among  the  speakers  were  two  who 
are  well  known  to  B.E.W'.  readers  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham. 
Mr.  Marra,  too,  will  become  a  B.F.W'.  con¬ 
tributor  soon. 

The  Bulletin  publishes  thorough  reviews 
of  pertinent  new  books  and  magazine  articles 
and  supplies  useful  bibliographies. 
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Hollis  P.  Guy 

President 


D.  D.  Lessenberry 

Second  Vice-President 


N.E.A.  Department  of 


A  REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING 


At  the  general  session,  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  Dr.  Hamden  L.  lorkner,  professor 
of  education,  C'olumbia  Unicersity,  spoke  on 
"The  Relationship  of  Business  Education 
Ori;anizations.”  A  lar^e  number  of  leading 
business  educators  participated  in  a  panel 
discussion  that  followed.  Dr.  McKee  I'isk, 
of  the  ^X'oman’s  Cblle^e,  University  ot 
North  C^arolina,  Cireensboro,  was  chairman 
of  the  panel.  Hollis  F.  Ciuy,  University  of 
Kentucky,  presided  over  the  session. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting,  greetings  were 
extended  by  Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  G. 
L.  Maxwell,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission,  spoke  on 
"Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy.” 


The  seventy-ninth  annual  convention  ol 
the  National  Education  Association  was 
held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  30  to 
July  3,  with  the  Hotel  Touraine  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Department  of  Business 
Education. 

Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  retiring  president,  presided  over  the 
general  session  and  the  business  meetings. 

Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York 
City,  gave  the  opening  address,  on  "Ameri¬ 
can  Industry  and  Our  Economic  System  in 
Action.”  In  introducing  his  address.  Dr. 
Stockdale  said: 


American  industry  has  responded  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  needs  with  miracles  of  production. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  geared  to  a  peace¬ 
time  economy  and  was  completely  unprepared  for 
defense  production,  the  past  year  has  been  t)nt 
of  truly  epic  industrial  adventure  and  industrial 
.iccomplishments — a  story  of  wonder-working 
achievement. 

American  education  has  had  a  great  part  in 
transmitting  from  one  generation  to  another  the 
heritage  of  American  freedom — of  our  priceles> 
liberties — and  in  maintaining  the  basic  principle^ 
of  our  institutions  through  all  the  changes  from 
a  mainly  agricultural  to  a  largely  industrial 
civilization. 

Dr.  Stockdale  urged  the  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  to  maintain  the  essential 
foundations  of  the  American  way  of  life. 


Edwin  A.  Swanson 

Editorial  Board 


Dorothy  Travis 

Executive  Board 
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Secretary 
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Vernal  Carmichael 

Executive  Board 


Business  Education 

IN  BOSTON.  JUNE  30- JULY  3 


Members  of  the  Editorial  Staff  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  are  as  follows: 

r.Jitor-in-chitf  of  Puhlicutions  and  Editor  of 
"I  ht  SjtiiJUdl  Buatiess  Education  Quarterly"  : 
lidwin  A.  Swanson,  Arizona  State  Teacliers  Col¬ 
lege,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

A.K\ociate  Editor:  Frederick  H.  Riecke,  South 
Hi^h  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Editor,  "The  Satioiial  Buainaf  Educatioi: 
Stus":  John  Cr«)use,  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 

The  19t2  convention  will  be  held  in 
Denver,  C'olorado. 

Especial  recognition,  for  services  rendered 
to  make  the  convention  a  success,  is  due  to 
M  iss  Mildred  Taft,  of  Colby  Junior  (^olle^e. 
New  London,  New  Hampshire,  and  to  Ru¬ 
fus  Stickney,  Boston  C'lerical  School,  Rox- 


bury,  Massachusetts,  and  to  their  committees. 

1  he  officers  of  the  Department  for  the 
current  year  are  as  follows: 

President:  Hollis  P.  Guy,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

Eirst  \’ice-President :  Miss  Mildred  Taft,  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 

Second  Vice-President :  Professor  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry,  I'niversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Secretary:  Farl  P.  Strong,  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  VC'ashington,  D.  C. 

Treaairer:  Harold  T.  Hamlen,  Morristown 
(New  Jersey)  High  School. 

New  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  the  retiring  president.  Dr.  Vernal 
H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana;  Miss  Dorothy  Travis,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Grand  I'orks,  North  Da¬ 
kota;  and  Erwin  Keithley,  South  Division 
High  School,  Milwaukee,  ^Xhsconsin. 

The  Executive  Committee  members  who 
have  unexpired  terms  arc  Miss  Ruth  J. 
Plimpton,  San  Erancisco  Junior  College, 
San  Francisco,  C.alifornia;  Stanley  S.  Smith, 
I'ordson  High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan; 
Hamden  L.  Eorkner,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Icie  B.  lohnson,  Senior  High  School,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas;  and  Miss  Mildred  J.  O’Leary, 
Swampscott  High  School,  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 


Frederick  Riecke 

Editorial  Board 


John  Crouse 

Editorial  Board 
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#  1  lie  hoarti  ot  school  trustees  ot  the  Ciai\ 

( Ituiiana )  public  schools  has  appointed  Rus¬ 
sell  Ci.  Anderson  to  the  position  ot  director 
of  the  ei^ht  (iary  hi^h 
schools.  Mr.  Anderson 
was  director  ot  social 
studies  in  the  Clary 
schools  last  year.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  has  been  an 
instructor  in  the  Du¬ 
luth  (Minnesota)  jun¬ 
ior  college,  had  taught 
in  high  schools  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa,  and  had 
been  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Danbury. 

Iowa.  He  holds  the 
master’s  degree  from 
Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  is  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta.  Al¬ 
though  his  title  is  director  of  high  schools,  he 
will  also  have  charge  of  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  high  schools. 

Miss  Bernice  Pngels,  who  has  been  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  in  Clary  tor  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  director  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Before  entering  the  held  of 
business  education.  Miss  Engels  had  majored 
in  grade  school  administration.  Thus,  she 
will  be  able  to  serve  the  city  of  Clary  with  as 
much  distinction  in  this  held  as  she  did  while- 
carrying  the  responsibilities  tor  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

#  Los  Angeles  newspapers  were  on  the  streets 
with  the  names  ot  the  hrst  draftees  in  the 


Julv  draft  lottery  many  minutes  ahead  ot 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  because  they  took  the  problem  of 
recording  the  numbers  and  names  to  Wood 
bury  (lollege  of  Business  Administration. 

Sharing  one  of  the  larger  classrooms  with 
thirty  newspaper  reporters  and  photographers, 
more  than  100  advanced  typewriting  students 
took  the  returns  hot  off  the  wire,  typing  at 
the  rate  ot  "O  words  a  minute. 

Each  student  was  assigned  to  one  precinct 
of  Los  Angeles  Ciounty;  then  he  was  given  a 
book  of  draft  numbers  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  names  for  the  precinct  and  a  board 
on  which  the  numbers  flashed  as  they  were 
drawn.  As  the  numbers  came  through,  they 
were  recorded  by  every  typist  with  the  names 
of  the  draftees  signed  up  from  his  precinct. 
In  this  way  more  than  ninety-eight  men  were 
registered  simultaneously  for  each  number 
draw  n. 

#  Students  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Fox.  of  Clorton 
High  School,  '^’onkers.  New  "^'ork,  won  the 
New  York  State  stenographic  championship 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  in  May,  and 
permanent  possession  of  a  silver  cup.  First 
and  second  individual  prizes  were  won  by  two 
of  Miss  Fox's  students,  also. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Business  Education  Contest  Association, 
of  w  hich  George  R.  Tilford  is  manager. 

Miss  Fox  is  not  only  an  outstanding  teacher 
on  the  high  school  level;  she  also  teaches 
shorthand  in  the  evening  session  of  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


ORDER  FORM  FOR 
PROJECT  PAMPHLETS 

Sponsored  by  the  Business  Bducation  W  orld 


270  M^diso)!  Avenue,  Seiv  York 

,  N.  V. 

I’ruject  I’aiiiiililcl-.  j 

Xuinhcr  oil 
.''tiideiits  !  '■-‘O-'li 
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ItiMikkfCiiin^  .  1 

. ;  y'  10c 

1  t 

l.fUi-r  Writing  ^ 
lUisitif"  I’tr'uii.'ilii V  ....  1 
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1  otal  Kfimlii-.l  . 
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—  .Ship  Order  to 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss 

( IM.  .i.v 

print  or  type) 

School  . 

SchiM)l  Address 
City  and  State 


10  CENTS  WILL  BUY 
ALL  THREE! 

1  One  pamphlet  containing  four  proj¬ 
ects  in  either  Bookkeeping,  OR 
Business  Letter  ''X'riting.  OR  Busi¬ 
ness  Fundamentals.  OR  Business 
Personality  (all  194()-19-I1  Series). 
All  new  to  your  new  students — a 
welcome  change  from  textbook  rou¬ 
tine.  Each  pamphlet  contains  four 
projects  in  one  subject. 

2.  Keys  for  the  four  projects  ordered. 

3.  A  certiticate  of  achievement  for  one 
student  for  one  satisfactory'  project 
solution,  issued  by  the  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

Use  this  convenient  form  today. 
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.^€nne  f^roltiemi  of 

SUPERVISION 


JOHN  N. 
GIVEN 


Till'  oki  concept  of  supervision  was 
teacher  focused;  in  the  main,  it  was 
uincerned  witli  classroom  inspection;  it  was 
haplla^ard;  it  was  unplanned. 

I'he  new  philosophy  of  supervision  em¬ 
braces  a  thesis  that  has  as  its  central  theme 
the  realization  that  effective  results  are  the 
product  of  co-operative  undertakings.  In 
the  successful  program,  the  teacher  and  the 
supervisor  work  together  as  they  study  and 
analyze  the  pertinent  problems  in  specific 
areas.  Sup-ervision  in  a  large  school  system 
encompasses  a  wide  area;  it  is  concerned 
with  a  broad  segment  ot  education. 

C  ertain  problems  are  involved  in  the  ad 
ministration  and  supervision  ot  a  program 
of  business  education  whether  the  school 
system  is  large  or  small.  The  size  ot  the 
school  area  is,  however,  an  important  factoi 
m  administration  and  supervision.' 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  ot  all 
the  problems  that  confront  a  supervisor.  It 
will  be  sutticient  to  discuss  some  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  responsibility  in  the  light  ot  what 
one  school  system  is  doing  about  them. 

'  It  will  be  i)f  interest  to  keep  the  followini; 
statistical  data  in  mind;  The  Los  Angeles  city 
school  system  embraces  an  area  of  approximately 
1,000  square  miles.  This  is  roughly,  twice  the 
size  of  the  city  proper.  The  budget  for  the¬ 
se  hool  year  1940  was  $4.^,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  The  72  secondary  schools  of  this  Cit\ 
utilize  the  full-time  services  of  400  commercial 
teachers.  The  school  system  serves  approximately 
soo.ooo  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  distance  of 
as  miles  separating  the  high  school  in  the 
southerly  and  the  one  in  the  northerly  limits  of 
the  school  district.  The  direct  responsibility  of 
the  program  of  commercial  education  is  under 
the  direction  of  two  persons— a  supervisor  anil 
an  assistant  supervisor. 


II  hat  shall  be  vur  attitude  toward  piihlic 
relations?  The  commercial  teacher,  of  all 
public-school  personnel,  should  realize  the 
importance  ot  a  sound  program  of  public 
relations.  Misconceptions  concerning  the 
program  of  education  are  not  unusual. 

The  old  concept  was  that  the  term  "pub¬ 
lic  relations"  was  synonymous  with  the  word 
"ballyhoo,”  but  the  public  has,  at  long  last, 
cea.sed  to  be  persuaded  either  mentally  or 
emotionally  by  a  type  of  approach  that  has 
as  its  thesis  "Look  how  good  we  are  I"  The 
average  American  becomes  very  curious 
when  a  group,  supported  by  the  tax  dollar, 
seeks  to  publicize  its  wares  with  little  regard 
tor  the  elementary  rules  of  sane  advertising. 

The  new  concept  of  public  relations  may¬ 
be  stated  thus;  The  .schcx)ls  owe  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public,  and  this  responsibility- 
can  be  discharged  when  the  program  of 
public  secondary-  education  is  interpreted  to 
the  lay  group.  According  to  Grayson  Ke- 
tauver,  "In  the  long  run,  the  agencies  which 
are  most  potent  in  shaping  public  opinion 
will  control  the  schools  indirectly  through 
the  force  of  the  public  opinion  they  de¬ 
velop. 

It  becomes  one  of  the  responsibilities  ot 
supervision  to  work  with  as  many  lay  groups 
as  possible.  Such  organizations  as  the 
parent-teacher  associations,  service  clubs,  and 
American  Legion  groups  welcome  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  program  by  one  who  should 
have  the  training  and  experience  to  discuss 
commercial  education  intelligently. 

The  primary  task  of  the  supervisor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  further  development  of  an  etfective 
job  of  teaching.  The  finest  type  of  public 
relations  is  created  when  the  employer  is 

■  ''Tlu  Scluiol  Administratiun  Ta>k,’'  Cirayson 
Ki  t.iiiv cr.  7 /'*'  Smi.il  I-roi/fler.  Dciiinht  r,  nM"". 
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pleased  because  the  graduates  who  are  sent  to 
him  are  equipped  to  do  a  specific  job  well. 
Even  good  public  relations  are  of  no  avail 
if  the  new  employee  is  not  trained  sufficiently 
well  to  discharge  effectively  the  work  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 

Advisory  committees  of  businessmen  and 
teachers  represent  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  co-operatively  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  purposes  of  secondary  education. 
To  the  extent  to  which  the  businessman  is 
made  aware  of  a  sound  program,  is  he  a 
friend  of  education. 

We  in  business  education  must  support 
business  as  a  form  of  honest  enterprise.  We 
must  believe  that  only  by  legitimate  activity 
can  business  expect  to  prosper.  We  cannot 
have  a  philosophy  that  is  based  upon  a 
feeling  of  distrust  of  business  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  commercial  activity. 

The  Problem  of  Placement 

]X’ho  shall  be  responsible  for  placement? 
The  end  result  of  commercial  education  is 
placement.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  com¬ 
mercial  departments  to  bid  their  products 
a  fond  adieu  at  graduation  time  and  then 
promptly  forget  the  group,  although  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  may  w’onder,  "What’s  be¬ 
come  of  Mary.^’’ 

There  are  six  recognized  steps  in  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment:  (1)  informing,  (2)  ex¬ 
ploring,  (3)  choosing,  (4)  preparing,  (5) 
placing,  and  (6)  extension  training.  In  the 
past,  too  many  schools  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  their  job  was  finished  w'hen 
the  first  four  considerations  had  been  met. 
Our  job  has  not  been  completed  until  the 
student  has  been  placed  on  the  job — we  must 
include  placement  and  extension  training. 

The  problem  of  placement  in  a  large 
school  system  is  a  serious  one,  particularly 
if  the  business  area  is  decentralized. 

Should  a  central  employment  office  be 
maintained,  with  a  trained  professional  place¬ 
ment  staff,  or  should  each  school  be  allowed 
to  place  its  own  product  ?  There  are  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  either 
choice.  There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  mar¬ 
keter  of  a  product  than  the  school  that  has 
been  responsible  for  the  training.  In  the 


JOHN  N.  GIVEN,  author  of  this  article,  is  super¬ 
visor  oi  commercial  education,  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools.  He  holds  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Given  has  held  office 
in  a  long  list  oi  professional  organizations  and 
has  contributed  to  half  a  dozen  educational  pub¬ 
lications.  He  has  taught  summer-session  meth¬ 
ods  courses  for  several  years.  This  article  is 
taken  from  an  address  he  delivered  before  the 
N.B.T.A.  and  is  published  here  by  permission  oi 
the  Business  Education  Digest. 


centralized  placement  plan,  the  placement 
tends  to  become  more  impersonal. 

Placement  is  a  particular  and  peculiar  type 
of  responsibility,  however;  there  are  tech¬ 
niques  involved  that  can  be  perfected  only 
through  years  of  training  and  experience. 
There  are  certain  advantages  in  having 
trained  placement  people  working  out  of  a 
central  agency. 

Perhaps  a  middle  ground  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous:  a  procedure  that  allows  for  a 
central  placement  agency  to  handle  the  place¬ 
ment  for  the  large  and  metropolitan  busi¬ 
ness  establishments,  while  the  individual 
school  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
placing  students  in  organizations  within  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  This  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  now  in  operation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Selection  of  New  Teachers 

Hoiv  shall  new  teachers  be  selected?  One 
of  the  responsibilities  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  superc’isor  is  that  of  the  selection  of 
new'  personnel. 

Is  the  state  credential  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  of  future  success  in  teaching.^  Should 
a  school  system  seek  other  indices  of  educa¬ 
tional  fitness  in  addition  to  the  college  rec¬ 
ord?  To  what  extent  should  the  principal 
be  allowed  to  choose  the  personnel  for  his 
school?  To  what  extent  can  any  examina¬ 
tion  determine  really  the  fitness  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  one  teacher  as  compared  to  an¬ 
other  ? 

No  examination  has  been  developed  that 
distinguishes  scientifically  between  one  candi¬ 
date  and  another.  Many  variables  cannot  be 
eliminated.  If,  however,  examinations  can 
be  devised  that  tend  to  give  a  fair  cross 
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section  of  each  individual’s  background,  his 
performance  in  a  skill  field,  and  his  personal 
qualifications,  a  more  ecjuitablc  selection  of 
teachers  may  be  made  than  by  mere  personal 
opinion. 

The  examination  for  prospective  business 
teachers,  as  developed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system,  is  based  upon  a  possible  score 
of  HX)  per  cent  and  is  commonly  divided  in 
this  manner; 

W^ritten  Examination — 20^/c.  This  ex¬ 
amination  covers  the  general  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  accjuainted  generally  with  the 
whole  field  of  education,  that  they  should 
know  something  of  current  philosophy  and 
practice,  and  that  they  should  be  conversant 
with  certain  developments  and  trends. 

Performance  Examination — 30^/c.  Her- 
formance  tests  are  given  in  three  fields:  sec¬ 
retarial,  accounting,  and  merchandising.  If, 
for  example,  the  teacher  hopes  to  quality 
as  a  teacher  of  secretarial  subjects,  he  must 
j^ass  a  performance  test  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand.  Only  those  who  pass  the  per¬ 
formance  test  satisfactorily  are  called  for 
the  oral  interview. 

Oral  Examination — 50O( .  The  oral  in¬ 
terview  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personality 
test.  Classroom  teachers,  principals,  and 
businessmen,  usually  not  more  than  five  in 
number,  are  brought  in  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  oral  committee. 

This  committee  seeks  to  evaluate  the  per¬ 
sonal  cjualities  of  the  applicant.  These 
qualities  are  evaluated  under  the  rather  broad 
headings  of  "Superior,”  "Strong,”  "Aver¬ 
age,”  and  "Below  Average.”  Each  member 
of  the  committee  works  individually. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when  all 
candidates  have  been  interviewed  there  are 
but  few  who  are  not  rated  in  the  same 
category  by  each  examiner. 

Training  and  Experience  Evalnation- 
The  business  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  applicant  is  evaluated  by  a 
separate  committee.  The  recommendations 
form  a  part  of  each  applicant’s  record  and 
are  carefully  checked.  From  these  data  a 
numerical  rating  is  made. 

How  shall  textbooks  be  adopted?  The 
adoption  of  textbooks  is  an  important  mat¬ 


ter.  The  amount  of  work  connected  with 
this  activity  is  tremendous.  There  are  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered: 

What  textbooks  shall  be  used  for  each 
subject?  How  shall  new  materials  be  evalu¬ 
ated?  Who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
recommendation?  What  criteria  shall  be 
developed?  Will  the  book  stand  up  under 
hard,  constant  classroom  use?  In  what  way 
does  the  publisher  provide  teacher  aids? 

When  a  textbook  adoption  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  all  publishers  are  notified.  They 
are  told  what  criteria  are  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  evaluation.  Each  publisher  is  asked  to 
submit  copies  of  all  material  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  classroom  teacher  of  the  subject. 
After  individual  study,  each  teacher  votes 
on  his  first,  second,  and  third  choice.  These 
votes  are  mailed  to  a  central  textbook  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  members  of  this 
central  committee  have  been  busy  with  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  each  book.  The 
Educational  Research  and  Guidance  Section 
reports  as  to  the  reading-grade  placement, 
reading  vocabulary,  and  reading  interest  of 
the  materials.  The  Business  Division  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  result  of  such  physical  tests 
as  strength  of  paper  and  binding.  The 
central  committee,  composed  of  teachers 
only,  makes  the  final  choice. 

In  any  large  city,  particularly  where  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  groups  are  in  evidence,  one- 
textbook  for  a  particular  subject  may  not 
suffice  in  all  schools  because  of  the  reading- 
grade  placement  of  the  book.  The  general 
intelligence  of  school  groups  differs,  also. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  dual 
adoptions  are  often  made  in  the  social- 
business  subjects. 

Effective  Classroom  Supervision 

What  steps  can  he  taken  to  make  class¬ 
room  supervision  effective?  The  purpose  of 
all  supervision  is  designed  to  improve  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship. 

There  are  three  roads  down  which  the 
siq'>ervisor  may  go:  He  may  be  so  far  ahead 
of  the  group  in  his  educational  philosophy 
that  his  teachers  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
him.  Therefore,  he  loses  his  leadership. 
He  may  be  so  limited  in  his  backgrounil. 
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training,  and  experience  that  his  group 
moves  on  ahead  of  him.  This  supervisor 
loses  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  group 
and  cannot  count  on  etfective  co-operation. 

The  third  road  down  which  the  super¬ 
visor  may  go  is  the  all-important  one.  Down 
this  avenue  he  should  move  slowly,  care¬ 
fully,  and  sanely,  bringing  the  bulk  of  the 
teachers  along  the  educational  planning  road 
with  him.  This  supervisor  may  travel  slowly, 
but  his  progress  will  be  steady,  sound,  and 
toward  the  right  goal.  He  will  stimulate 
his  group  and  thus  bring  out  the  leadership 
c|ualities  of  his  teachers. 

Even  in  large  cities,  supervisors  should 
plan  for  classroom  visitation,  selecting  cer¬ 
tain  specific  situations  which  need  attention. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a 
supervisor  to  visit,  for  a  sufficient  length  ot 
time,  each  of  dOO  teachers. 

Classroom  supervision,  to  be  etfective, 
must  be  a  long-time  program.  The  super¬ 
visor  should  see  the  teacher  during  different 
parts  of  the  day  and  under  vail  ing  teaching 
situations.  Teachers  have  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  supervision  when  it  is  based  upon  a 
superficial  visit  of  four  or  five  minutes. 

The  supervisor  can  divide  his  teaching 
force,  usually,  into  four  groups: 

1.  Outslaudiug.  The  teachers  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  need  little  in  the  way  of  classroom 
supervisory  help.  It  is  from  this  group  that 
the  supervisor  draws  his  leaders.  He  also 
draws  from  this  group  his  chairman  of  cur¬ 
riculum  study  groups. 

2.  Satisfactory.  Those  in  this  division 
are  the  educational  "salt  of  the  earth.”  These 
teachers  need  but  little  classroom  super¬ 
vision.  From  this  group  also  may  come 
committee  chairmen  and  conference  anti 
curriculum  leaders. 

3.  Below  Average.  These  teachers  may 
be  interested  in  education  and  in  their  own 
professional  growth  and  development,  but 
they  may  be  unable  to  diagnose  classroom 
difficulties.  These  teachers  not  only  need 
help,  they  welcome  constructive  criticism. 

4.  It  eak  and  Bailing.  This  group  needs 
help  badly. 

It  is,  of  course,  with  the  third  and  fourth 
groups  that  the  supervisor  will  spend  most 
of  his  time. 


Alt  supervisors  who  are  entitled  to  the 
name  realize  and  understand  the  standard 
technic|ues  of  classroom  supervision.  The 
extent  to  which  the  classroom  teacher  sees 
the  supervisor  as  a  friendly  helper,  to  that 
extent  is  the  supervisor  successful.  One 
should  not  infer  that  the  supervisor  should 
not  talk  frankly  to  the  person  involved  if  - 
conditions  warrant. 

One  supervisory  technic|ue  that  has  been 
used  with  success  is  that  of  allowing  the 
teacher  to  observe  other  teachers  while  the 
supervisor  takes  over  the  visiting  teacher\ 
full  program. 

This  procedure  has  a  definite  advantage  ' 
for  the  supervisor;  it  gives  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  classroom 
activity.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to 
supervision  than  clerical  and  academic  duticN 
that  keep  the  supervisor  at  his  desk.  It 
would  be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  edu 
cation  in  general  if  a  plan  could  be  workeo  ^ 
out  whereby  all  supervisors  might  have  such 
classroom  opportunities. 

In  a  large  schex)!  system,  the  key  people  , 
are  the  heads  of  departments.  They  are  the 
sergeants  in  the  educational  army.  The 
alert,  strong  department  head  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  the  supervisor.  The  work  of  the 
department  can  be  discussed  intelligently  and  1 
the  teachers  pointed  out  who  are  in  need 
of  definite  help.  Thus  the  supervisor  is  able 
to  utilize  his  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Supen  ision  becomes  effective,  also,  to  the 
extent  that  the  supervisor  can  work  closeh 
with  principals  and  vice-principals,  as  well 
as  with  the  various  associations  with  which 
commercial  teachers  may  become  affiliated. 

A  more  effective  program  is  possible  wher 
teachers  are  consulted  before  contemplate^ 
changes  are  made.  Teachers  should  be  con 
suited  during  the  time  of  the  initial  plannini; 

Education  Is  a  Four-Way  Process 

Education  is,  in  one  sense,  a  four-wi\ 
process.  It  concerns  the  reaction  of  the 
supervisor,  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the 
pupil.  No  one  individual  or  group  of  in 
dividuals  knows  all  the  answers  to  all  the  : 
problems. 

In  Los  Angeles  it  has  been  felt  that  the  [ 
work  of  the  department  has  been  made  more 
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ctfcc(i\c  l)y  iIjc  surveys  tlial  have  been  tar¬ 
ried  out  amon^  graduating  senior  groups  and 
among  parents.  One  recent  parent  survey, 
for  example,  showed  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  parents  want  more  attention  paid  to 
the  fundamentals.  They  believe  that  seniors 
should  be  delayed  in  graduation  unless  they 
pass  satisfactory  tests  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  think  that  commercial 
education  should  not  be  moved  upward 
from  the  high  school  level  and  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  guidance  and 
the  necessity  for  preparation  for  jobs. 

From  student  reports  it  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  tliat  the  commercial  program  is  not  too 
rigid;  that  if  a  majority  of  the  senior  stu¬ 
dents  surveyed  had  their  lives  to  relive,  a 
larger  percentage  would  have  followed  the 
industrial  arts,  the  home  economics,  or  the 
commercial  program. 

.Studies  of  this  kind  are  effective  in  help 
ing  the  supervisor  plan  the  work  for  the 
future. 

It  is  well  for  supervisor  to  remember  the 
old  bromide  that  the  supervisor  may  be  a 
vSUPKRvisor  or  he  may  be  concerned  with 
^  superVISION.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
supervisor  assumes  that  he  knows  all  the 
^  answers  and  that  his  teachers  know  nothing. 

d 

a 
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The  supervisor  who  has  superVISION  is 
one  who  realizes  that,  because  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  broad  aspects  of  the  field, 
he  may  be  able  to  give  help  and  guidance  in 
the  wider  scope  of  the  problem. 

•  Miss  Mary  Fhret  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  which  is  intro¬ 
ducing  training  tor  commercial  teachers  and 

office  workers,  with 
courses  in  shorthand, 
typing,  secretarial 
practice,  and  office 
machines. 

Miss  Fdiret  holds  the 
degrees  of  B.S.  in 
Business  Education 
from  the  University  of 
Buffalo  and  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  from 
New  York  University. 
Slie  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  hon¬ 
orary  graduate  frater¬ 
nity  for  members  of 
the  commeicial  education  profession. 

•  A  patriotic  organization,  V-K,  or  Veterans' 
Kids,  composed  exclusively  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  W'orld  War  and  Spanish  American 
War  veterans,  has  been  formed  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  America.  Stanley  J.  Shook, 
of  the  Topeka  (Kansas)  Business  Ciollege,  is 
national  commander. 
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English-Improvement  Aids 

No.  S  of  a  Series 

SelecteJ  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


liDiTOR  .s  \()TK;  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material 
It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page 
will  be  welcomed. 


Spcllwg  Demons 


1 .  achievement 

2.  conscience 
V  exasperate 
■1.  incidentally 
■i  inquisitive 


6.  knowledge 

7.  prejudice 
S.  peculiar 

y.  simultaneous 
10.  suing 


Pronunciation  Demons 


1 .  modern 

2.  pattern 

T  ridiculous 
1.  status 
5.  temperature 


mod'  ern 
pat'  ern 
ri-dik'  u-lus 
sta'  tus 
tern'  per-a-tur 


Sot 
mod'  rn 
pat'  rn 
rl-dik'  e-lus 
sta'  tus 
tern'  pra-chur 


Topograph).  The  geographical  or  surface  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  regit)n. 

Typography.  The  arrangement  of  type;  the 
art  of  printing 

The  topograph)  of  the  region  is  most  interestingly 
described  in  the  textbook  on  geography,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 


Vocabulary  Building 

Acid  test.  A  severe  test  of  the  genuineness  or 
value  of  anything. 

Photogenic.  Said  of  a  person  or  any  subject 
that  photographs  unusually  well. 


Most-Used  Words:  71-80 


- 1 .  into 
men 
73.  must 
■’■1.  people 
■'‘i.  said 


76.  may 

77.  man 
"78.  about 
■■y.  over 
SO.  some 


Synonyms 
.4dfo/n/ng.  In  contact  with 
Adjacent.  Near. 

I  bought  two  adjoining  lots  and  later  built  a 
house  with  a  garage  adjacent  to  it. 

Choose.  To  select. 


Prefer.  To  esteem  above  others. 


A  Punctuation  Rule 

When  two  or  more  adjectives  modify  a  noun, 
commas  should  separate  the  adiectives  if  each 
adjective  modifies  the  noun  alone. 

A  careful,  wise  investor  does  not  put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  ” 

Mr.  Wise  is  advertising  for  a  \oung,  experienced, 
efficient  bookkeeper. 

If  the  first  adjective  modifies  the  idea  of  the 
combination  of  the  noun  and  the  second  adjective, 
no  comma  should  be  used. 

Their  latest  annual  statement  is  encouraging. 

The  convenient  little  tickler  file  is  used  daily 


I  shall  choose  the  brown  traveling  bag  because 
it  is  very  sturdily  built,  but  I  really  prefer  the 
light-tan  one. 


Words  Often  Confused 

Stature.  The  natural  height  of  a  man. 

Statue.  A  carved  image. 

Statute.  An  enacted  law. 

The  stature  of  the  man  was  perfectly  reproduced 
in  the  statue.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  relates 
to  contracts  yet  to  be  performed. 


A  Writing  Pointer 

I’se  words  that  you  arc  sure  your  reader  will 
understand,  and  that  instantly  flash  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture.  Not  many  of  us  can  hope  to  write  any¬ 
thing  that  will  surpass  the  beauty  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address;  yet,  of  the 
268  words  in  that  address,  iy6  contain  one  syl¬ 
lable,  52  have  two  syllables,  and  only  20  have 
more  than  two.  .  .  . 

Use  accurate,  expressive  words,  but  do  not  try 
to  work  in  every  large  word  you  can  think  of. 

— Virginia  Young. 
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T  HAVE  CHARTED  the  progress  in  speed 
1  of  my  typing  students  in  the  two  ways 
described  here,  and  both  have  proved  an 
inspiration  to  the  students  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive  displays  for  the  bulletin  boards. 

On  a  chart  entitled  "From  Oxcart  to  Air¬ 
plane,”  the  speed  of  individual  members  of 
the  class  is  figuratively  illustrated  by  means 
of  pictures,  made  of  varicolored  construc¬ 
tion  paper,  that  depict  different  means  of 
transportation,  beginning  with  the  oxcart 
and  advancing  to  the  airplane.  The  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  shows  the  chart  set  up  for 
two  classes,  with  boxes  in  lieu  of  pictures. 
Students  in  the  Art  Department  painted  the 
pictures  that  we  use. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  slips  bearing  the 
names  of  the  students  are  placed  under  the 


FROM  OXCART  TO  AIRPLANE 


Pictures  of  various  conveyances  are 

1  arranged  as  shown  here,  and  P 
students'  names  are  put 
vuider  the  pictures  to 


|~^ane  | 


Indicate  the  speed 
each  has  attained. 


Slice 


Buggy 


Buggy 


Names  of  slow  typists  are  listed  under  the  oxcart 
in  this  motivating  device. 


transportation  agency  that  denotes  the  speed 
attained  by  the  pupils.  For  example,  the 
names  of  the  slowest  members  of  the  class 
are  placed  under  the  oxcart  and  those  of  the 
fastest  under  the  airplane. 

The  names  are  changed  weekly  on  the 
basis  of  speed-test  records. 

The  second  device  is  especially  helpful 
to  those  students  who  seem  unable  to  make 
spectacular  speed  or  accuracy  records. 

Each  week  the  gains  in  words  a  minute 
are  charted  by  means  of  ribbons  radiating 
from  a  common  center.  Attached  to  the  end 
of  each  ribbon  is  a  small  slip  of  paper  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  student  making  the 
gain.  A  gain  of  one  word  a  minute  may  be 
represented  by  a  1-inch  length  of  ribbon; 
six  words,  by  a  6-inch  length,  etc.  Various 
color  schemes  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  bulletin-board  display. 

If  the  ribbons  are  made  1  inch  longer 
than  the  designated  gain,  a  circle  of  paper 
may  be  used  over  the  center  to  name  the 
class  and  the  date  being  charted. ^ — Helen  L. 
W’alter,  Eastern  High  School,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Take  It  or  Leave  It 

I  HAVE  USED  the  accuracy  attainment 
chart  entitled  "Take  It  or  Leave  It”  in  my 
typewriting  classes  and  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  At  the  top  of  the  chart,  below 
the  title,  are  printed  time  intervals,  begin¬ 
ning  with  1  minute  and  continuing  in  half¬ 
minute  intervals  to  10  or  15  minutes.  Com¬ 
petition  is  increased  by  including  two  or 
more  classes  on  one  chart. 

Any  test  copy  may  be  used.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  told  that  the  timer  will  be  set  for 
1  minute  and  that  they  are  to  write  with¬ 
out  making  any  errors.  When  the  clock 
rings,  each  student  checks  his  own  copy. 

A  colored  thumbtack  is  placed  in  the  1- 
minute  column  opposite  the  name  of  each 
student  who  made  no  errors.  Tacks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  are  used  for  different  classes. 
The  students  who  made  errors  practice  on 
Paragraph  Practice'  until  they  are  given  an¬ 
other  opportunity  for  a  timed  test. 

Each  student  who  made  no  errors  may  go 
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Take  It  or  Leave  It 
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The  typing  student  takes  a  chance  of  winning  more  thumbtacks 
by  typing  perfectly;  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  loses  all  his  gains. 


on  to  the  1  l/Viiiinute  interval  if  he  chooses. 
If  he  tries  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  how¬ 
ever,  and  fails,  he  loses  the  tack  he  has  and 
^oes  back  to  the  beginning.  Another  tack 
is  placed  in  the  U  ^-'Ttinute  column  opposite 
the  name  of  the  student  who  makes  no  er¬ 
rors  in  the  second  time  interval. 

The  time  is  increased  in  this  manner  as 
long  as  the  students  wish  to  try.  It  all  stu¬ 
dents  have  dropped  out  for  practice  before 
the  class  period  is  finished,  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  started  again,  beginning  with  1 
minute,  giving  those  who  made  errors  a 
chance  to  try  again. 

The  tacks  that  are  left  on  the  chart  at 
the  end  of  the  week  become  permanent  and 
cannot  be  lost.  A  little  red  mark  in  the 
square  by  the  last  tack  of  the  week  will  in¬ 
dicate  at  what  point  the  tacks  are  permanent. 

The  instructor  can  tell  by  the  holes  in  the 
chart  left  by  the  tacks  how  far  the  student 
has  gone  without  an  error. 

To  save  time  and  to  give  everyone  a 
chance,  I  set  the  time  clock  for  the  longest 
time  test  and  start  everyone  at  once,  calling 
out  the  time  intervals  as  they  come.  It  a 

‘"Accuracy  Dcvclopiiicnt  Project,”  Tni-  Hi  si- 
Ni->>  F'.duc.ation  ^’oRi.i'),  Xovember,  19-10,  page 
2i9. 


student  who  is  on  the  1 -minute  interval  can 
write  tor  s  minutes  without  error,  credit  is 
given  by  putting  in  tacks  up  to  3  minutes. 

After  using  this  motivation  device  tor 

accuracy  development  about  sH  minutes  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  the  accuracy  of  the 
class  has  increased  10  per  cent  in  one  month. 

PjnI  Benso)!,  Ciimuhou  Comity 
Schnnl,  Ct mniison .  (.oloujo. 

•  Miss  K.ithc-rme  M.  Snyder  has  resigned 
her  position  as  head  of  the  Theory  and  Dic¬ 
tation  Departments  at  Strayer-Bryant  and 

Stratton  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  to  join  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Katharine 
Ciihhs  School,  New 
^'ork  City,  as  a  teach¬ 
er  of  typing  and  office 
practice.  In  addition  to 
tifteen  years’  teaching 
experience  at  Strayer, 
Miss  Snyder  had  three 
years’  .secretarial  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  in¬ 
surance  company.  She 
contributed  a  splendid 
article,  "How  I  Teach 
rranscription,"  to  the 
Busimss  r:i)tit.ATi()N  W'ORi.D  last  March. 

Mrs.  Mary  Belle  W’alker,  of  Strayer,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Synder  as  head  of  the  Shorthand 
Department. 
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PupiL  S  Give  ^Leif  C^u 

LETTER  PROBLEMS 


EROLD  B.  BEACH.  Head,  Commercial  Department. 
Junior  Senior  High  School.  Marblehead.  Massachusetts 


ONE  ot  the  most  trct|uent  tjuestions  that 
the  classroom  teacher  has  to  answer 
IS  "W'hat  I'ooJ  is  this  ttoin^  to  do  me?” 
The  answer  to  this  cjiiestion  will  often  make 
or  break  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the 
murse. 

In  business  linglish,  fortunately,  it  is  easy 
to  develop  within  the  pupil  himself  a  sat- 
istactory  answer  to  that  cjuestion.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  is  easy  to  lie  back  on  the  )ob  and 
merely  resort  to  the  make-believe  problem 
situations  that  appear  in  some  texts! 

It  has  been  proved  Isy  many  teachers 
that  the  pupil  who  can  answer  his  own 
questions  to  his  own  satisfaction  trains  more 
than  he  could  ever  ^et  from  a  spoon-fed 
answer  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

The  Students  Ask  Questions 

'I’he  letter  of  incjuiry’  is  one  of  the 
simplest  to  write.  Usually,  it  can  be  brief. 
Because  of  this  fact,  it  offers  a  ^reat  op¬ 
portunity  for  illustrating  the  value  of  clar¬ 
ity,  completeness,  courtesy,  and  correctness. 

The  pupils  in  our  classes  are  expected 
to  send  out  several  letters  of  inquir)-  through¬ 
out  the  year.  In  these  letters,  they  ask  for 
what  may  have  been  offered  in  advertise¬ 
ments;  they  ask  for  reasons  why  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  ad  has  been  used  instead  of  an¬ 
other;  they  ask  for  more  information  about 
advertised  products;  they  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  value  of  such  extensive 
advertising  as  is  done  by  .some  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

The  instructor  goes  over  all  these  letters 
for  mechanical  setup,  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,  spelling,  etc.  Following  this,  the 
pupils  rewrite  the  letters  and  mail  them. 
Tlien  comes  the  period  of  watchful  waiting 


to  see  who  will  receive  a  reply  first,  who 
will  get  exactly  what  he  has  written  for,  and 
who  will  get  the  most  satisfactory  reply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  bet¬ 
ter  business  letters. 

Grounds  for  Complaint 

Letters  of  complaint  offer  a  wealth  of 
material  for  pupil  and  teacher  to  work  with, 
right  from  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 
For  example,  one  girl  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  offered  to  make  a  free  by 

enlargement  of  any  negative.  Ten  cents 
would  be  appreciated  to  cover  cost  of  wrap¬ 
ping,  mailing,  etc.  She  sent  the  negative, 
the  10  cents,  and  a  request  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

W'ithin  a  short  time,  she  received  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  in  the  form  of  a  request 
for  60  cents  more,  for  which  a  "beautiful 
hand-colored  enlargement"  would  be  sent. 
Instead  of  considering  that  she  had  made 
a  bad  bargain,  the  girl  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
company,  asking  that  the  company  live  up 
to  its  advertising  statements  or  send  back 
her  negative  and  her  10  cents. 

Here  was  a  situation  that  was  real  to 
this  girl  and  that  gave  her  a  good  reason 
for  writing  a  letter  of  complaint.  Of  course 
she  was  interested  in  it  and  in  the  letter  of 
adjustment  which  she  received  later  with 
the  enlargement. 

Other  situations,  too,  have  arisen.  A  clerk 
in  a  nearby  department  store  was  discour¬ 
teous  to  a  pupil’s  mother;  a  sled  was  not 
delivered  when  promised,  and  finally  three 
sleds  were  delivered  by  mistake;  a  foreign 
substance  was  found  in  a  piece  of  candy 
in  a  nationally  advertised  package.  All  these 
incidents  provided  bases  for  writing  letters. 
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Letters  of  application  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  to  those  pupils  who  are  not 
planning  to  go  on  to  some  other  school. 
As  a  preview  to  the  actual  writing  of  such 
letters,  the  entire  group  of  commercial  sen¬ 
iors  has  about  five  forum  meetings  where 
the  whole  problem  of  getting  a  job  is  con¬ 
sidered.  At  the  beginning  of  each  meet¬ 
ing  the  department  head  speaks  briefly  on 
such  subjects  as:  Where  and  When  to 
Apply;  Methods  of  Applying;  The  Inter¬ 
view;  The  Follow-up  of  Interview  and  Let¬ 
ter;  Record  of  Letters  Sent  and  Interviews 
Obtained. 

Each  pupil  makes  up  a  personal  inventory’ 
of  himself,  listing  what  he  has  to  offer  the 
employer,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  physi¬ 
cal  assets  and  liabilities,  what  work  he  is 
best  fitted  for,  etc. 

Following  this  series  of  meetings,  each 
pupil  decides  in  what  general  field  of  work 
he  would  like  to  be.  Within  that  general 
field,  he  makes  a  decision  as  to  the  specific 
job  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Then,  and 
only  then,  he  selects  the  names  of  two  or 
three  firms  in  his  chosen  field  and  builds 
up  an  unsolicited  letter  of  application.  His 
letter  is  written,  rewritten,  and  rewritten 
again  until  both  teacher  and  pupil  feel  that 
it  truly  pictures  the  individual  pupil  and 
his  personality. 

He  mails  his  letters  from  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  just  before  graduation. 

If  no  replies  are  received  to  individual 
letters  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  fol¬ 
low-up  letter  is  sent  out.  This  has  been 
prepared  during  the  time  the  pupil  has 
been  waiting  for  his  reply  and  is  merely  a 
courteous  request  for  acknowledgement  of 
the  application  and  another  request  for  a 
personal  interview. 

In  business  letter  writing,  our  pupils 
have  found  the  answer  to  their  original  ques¬ 
tion:  "What  good  is  this  going  to  do  me?” 
They  feel  a  definite  challenge  when  writing 
the  letter  and,  again,  if  they  do  not  receive 
a  reply  within  a  reasonable  period. 

In  the  first  place,  they  try  to  make  the 
original  letter  so  good  that  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  merit  a  reply.  If  they  do  not  get 
a  reply  to  the  first  letter,  they  feel  that 
the  employer  has  beaten  them  in  a  contest. 


and  they  resolve  to  beat  him  in  the  next 
contest  by  writing  a  letter  so  good  that  it 
will  get  an  interview. 

The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  the 
whole  setup  is  that  many  times  interviews 
do  result.  Even  the  interviews  that  do  not 
result  in  actual  jobs  give  the  pupils  self-  | 
confidence  and  a  feeling  that  they  know  i 
what  to  expect  in  the  next  interview.  Thus, 
they  are  able  to  check  up  on  their  technique 
and  improve  it. 

There  is  no  need  today,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  there  is  no  place  today  for  the  teach-  | 
ing  of  such  a  subject  as  English  for  business 
in  the  old-fashioned,  stereotyped,  lazy  way 
of  the  past.  We  no  longer  follow  a  text  ' 
book  and  its  problem  material  with  the  re-  ' 
ligious  fanaticism  that  was  deadening  to 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  it.  Business 
letter  writing  can  and  should  be  real. 

- - . 

•  Darrell  L.  Reedy,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Rock  Springs  (Wyoming)  High  School,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  teaching  staff 

of  the  secretarial  . 
science  department  of  ' 
Akron  (Ohio)  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Reedy  has  j 
degrees  from  Central 
Missouri  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  New 
York  University  and  is 
engaged  in  further 
graduate  study  at  the 
latter  institution,  where 
he  taught  during  the 
summer  session  just 
past. 

Mr.  Reedy’s  chief 
professional  interest  is 
typewriting,  in  which  he  plans  to  do  some 
research.  His  hobby  is  taking  motion  pic¬ 
tures  during  his  travels. 

#  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Chapman  College,  Los 
Angeles,  a  pioneer  shorthand  teacher,  has 
been  appointed  for  the  fourth  year  to  head 
the  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  of  that  institution  and  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  professor. 

Mr.  Walker  w’as  formerly  a  district  educa¬ 
tional  adviser  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  in  1936  he  contributed  to  the 
B.E.W.  an  article  concerning  this  w'ork. 

9  Have  you  tried  your  hand  at  correcting  th* 
World's  Worst  Trcmscript?  See  poge  42. 
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"k  Your  students  can  profit  by  this  secretary's 
frank  confessions  concerning  some  importont  de¬ 
toils  obout  business  proctices  and  procedures 
that  he  didn't  learn  in  school. 

T  DIDN’T  KNOW  the  value  of  concentra- 
■L  tion  until  I  observed  some  of  the  results. 
One  of  the  men  I  worked  for  was  able  to 
concentrate  on  only  one  subject  at  a  time. 
Another  dabbled  in  so  many  things,  often 
outside  his  own  province,  that,  although  he 
was  mighty  busy,  his  actual  accomplishments 
were  neither  many  nor  well  executed.  An¬ 
other  misdirected  his  energies  on  useless  and 
unimportant  trivialities  instead  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  important  and  vital  problems. 

Another  man  I  know — and  this  one,  I 
believe,  tops  them  all  for  plunging  right 
into  the  heart  of  a  problem — is  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  just  as  strongly  on  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  as  he  is  on  the  comparatively  simple 
ones.  He  picks  out  all  the  toughest  ones 
and  tackles  them  first,  getting  help  from 
other  people  when  it  is  needed. 

Excuse  me,  the  chief  is  ringing  for  me — 
the  only  thing  I’ve  got  against  this  matter 
of  concentrating  is  that  the  harder  the  chief 
concentrates,  the  harder  I  have  to  work! 

DIDN’T  KNOW  that  one  of  the  main 
things  to  remember,  and  it’s  a  pretty 
simple  thing,  is  not  to  get  rattled  in  an 
emergency. 

I’d  say  to  a  beginner:  "Just  take  your 
time,  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  as 


quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
use  your  best  judgment  on  how  that  par¬ 
ticular  thing  should  be  handled.  If  you  arc 
wrong — well,  you’re  wrong,  and  you  can 
probably  correct  your  error.  But  if  you’re 
right,  that’s  another  story,  and  you  will  feel 
mighty  proud.” 

DIDN’T  KNOW  that  the  submission  of 
ideas  is  important  not  only  to  me  but 
also  to  my  chief. 

After  submitting  one  idea  after  another 
and  having  all  of  them  rejected,  you  can’t 
help  feeling  rather  discouraged  when  you 
offer  just  one  more  in  the  hope  that  this 
may  have  merit.  This  is  just  the  way  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  who  is  secretary  to 
an  executive,  felt  about  submitting  a  rather 
simple  idea  about  clarifying  an  exhibit  that 
is  open  to  public  inspection. 

But  his  idea  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
asked  to  elaborate  on  it  before  the  entire 
advertising  department.  As  a  result,  the 
old  stand-by  exhibit  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
vamped. 

We  have  both  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant 
an  idea  may  be,  if  it  is  constructive  it  may 
have  value.  And  if  it  has,  that  idea  may 
help  the  company  keep  on  its  toes. 

DIDN’T  KNOW  that  a  private  telephone 
in  the  office  of  a  business  executive  is 
very  important  if  he  must  have  absolute 
privacy  for  calls  of  a  strictly  confidential 
nature. 

A  private  listing  is  not  found  in  the 
telephone  book  that  is  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  only  the  people  who  would  have 
need  of  this  number  are  notified  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  has  the  telephone  in  his  office. 

The  other  telephones  in  our  company  go 
through  a  centralized  switchboard,  but  the 
private  phone,  like  the  one  in  your  home, 
goes  through  the  telephone  company’s  board. 

When  the  chief’s  private  phone  rings,  I 
say  "Hello”  and  let  the  person  who  is  call¬ 
ing  identify  himself  first.  This  is  necessary, 
I  found,  because  the  whole  idea  behind  a 
private  telephone  listing  would  be  lost  if 
I  said  "Mr.  Jones’s  office,”  as  in  answering 
an  ordinary,  listed  telephone. 
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IThe  new  Barkley  Plastic  Tab  Indexes, 
with  their  convex  design,  magnify 
ordinary  lettered  or  printed  inserts  to  per¬ 
fect  legibility.  They  are  placed  at  45  de¬ 
grees  reading  angle.  These  indexes  are 
available  in  six  crystal-clear  colors  for  va¬ 
rious  filing  classifications. 

2  The  new  Ames  Tru  Mark  typecleaner 
applicator  is  so  designed  that  the  user 
is  able  to  reach  the  typewriter  type  from 
every  angle.  The  fluid,  available  in  two- 
ounce  bottles,  is  noninflammable  and  does 
not  deteriorate. 

3  The  Courant  Letter  Opener  is  a  hand- 
operated  machine,  with  dual  knives  so 
adjusted  that  they  trim  a  thin  shaving  from 
the  edge  of  an  envelope  as  it  is  placed  in 
cutting  position.  The  knives  can  be  re¬ 
moved  easily  for  sharpening. 


A.  A.  Bowie  September,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 


Name 

Address 


4'rhc  Hrror-No  copyholder  has  been 
substantially  improved  through  the  use 
of  a  space  selector,  the  Dawn  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  announced.  With  this 
device,  you  set  the  unit  for  single,  double, 
or  triple  spacing,  assuring  line-by-line  copy 
no  matter  how  the  original  copy  is  spaced. 

5  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
some  teachers  who  are  new  on  the  job 
want  to  have  information  as  to  what  office 
machines  should  be  used  for  instruction.  We 
have  a  list  of  Minimum  Equipment  that  you 
may  have  for  the  asking. 

6  The  Light  Indicator,  which  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  Electromatic  Writing 
Machine,  indicates  the  end  of  the  line  and 
the  end  of  the  page  while  you’re  typing.  A 
red  signal  lights  simultaneously  with  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  when  the  carriage  nears 
the  end  of  each  writing  line.  A  green  signal 
lights  to  warn  that  the  writing  line  is  ap¬ 
proximately  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 


A  Handy  Letter  Opener  (See  No.  3) 


7  Announcement  of  the  Martin  auxiliar)’ 
table  is  made  by  R.  M.  Kidwell,  Texas. 
It  is  a  compact,  easily  portable  unit,  a  single¬ 
leg  office-machine  stand — depending  upon 
a  desk  drawer  for  its  additional  support.  It 
is  adjustable  to  heights  from  17  to  20 
inches,  and  the  surface  area  is  13  by  15 
inches.  It  is  particularly  well  suited  to  use 
with  a  calculating  machine.  The  folding 
shelf  or  table,  when  in  position,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  drawer. 
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•  A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 


Students  of  Madonna  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois,  make  good  use  of 
bulletin  boards.  They  used  posters  as  part 
of  their  display  in  observance  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  the  birth  month  of  two  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  heroes. 

Posters  and  broadsides  were  exhibited  on 
bulletin  boards  and  on  the  landings  of  stair¬ 
cases  in  the  school.  The  posters  were  "Know 
Your  Country — Read  Books”  and  "Books 
Build  Character,”  both  designed  by  Ralph 
Bell  Fuller.  The  broadsides,  designed  by 
Frederic  W.  Goudy,  eminent  American  ty¬ 
pographer,  showed  speeches  and  dedications 
by  American  heroes. 

Madonna  High  School  also  celebrated 
Press  Month  in  Februar)’.  A  great  many 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets, 
posters,  and  charts  were  collected,  studied, 
classified,  and  displayed.  Weeklies  and 
magazines  were  classified,  according  to  con¬ 
tent,  in  three  groups:  mass,  class,  and  qual¬ 
ity  types  of  publications. 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  press  ex¬ 
hibit  was  a  group  of  original  posters  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  students  themselves.  In  the 
study  of  "the  anatomy  of  the  newspaper,” 
each  student  selected  some  phase  of  a  paper, 
such  as  news,  editorial,  sports,  finance,  and 
typed  ten  or  more  limiting  statements  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Illustrative  articles  were  clipped 
from  available  papers  and  attractively  mount¬ 
ed  about  the  typed  notes  to  make  a  poster. 

An  assembly  program  climaxed  Press 
Month  activities  with  a  panel  discussion  on 
"The  Problems  and  the  Power  of  the  Press,” 
a  skit  entitled  "Get  That  Scoop,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  short  numbers. 

This  report  of  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  project  came  from  Sister  M. 
Therese,  O.S.F,,  of  Madonna  High  Schopl. 

Wouldn’t  this  idea  be  good  in  your  own 
school.^  You  might  gather,  study,  and  dis¬ 
play  house  organs  of  business  firms,  adver¬ 
tising  booklets,  and  posters  that  have  edu¬ 
cational  value  for  business  students. 


WALLS  AND  CUPBOARDS 
were  utilixed  as  bulletin 
boords  during  the  observance 
oi  Press  Month  at  Madonna 
High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
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LAWRENCE 
VAN  HORN 


FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


•if  Please  communicate  directly  with  the 
firms  listed  here  when  you  order  films. 
The  Business  Education  World  publishes 
this  department  as  a  service  to  readers  but 
does  not  distribute  any  visual  aids. 

CHRYSLER  Corporation,  Dodge  Di¬ 
vision,  C.  W.  Nebel,  Supervisor  of 
Film  Department,  EXetroit,  Michigan,  has 
recently  released  ten  sound  motion  pictures 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Chrysler  will  send 
a  complete  list  on  request. 

Land  of  the  Free.  16mm.  sound  motion  picture, 
25  minutes,  free  loan,  contains  little  advertis¬ 
ing.  Tells  the  story  of  the  American  way  of 
life — the  factors  that  make  up  America,  such 
as  its  great  resources,  its  rapid  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
country. 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  919 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
distributes,  through  its  branch  offices,  some 
l6mm.  sound  motion  pictures  and  sound 
slidefilms  of  special  interest  to  consumer 
groups.  Films  are  free  and  do  not  contain 
advertising  or  sales  propaganda.  I  have  pre¬ 
viewed  the  film  described  below  and  can 
recommend  it.  A  complete  list  of  visual 
material  available  will  be  sent  by  Household 
Finance  Corporation  on  request. 

Budgeting  —  Managing  The  Family  Income. 
16mm.  sound  motion  picture,  one  long  reel, 
free  loan,  38  minutes.  Also  available  as  a 
35mm.  slidehlm  with  l6-inch  recordings.  This 
picture  shows  how  te  make  a  budget  as  well  as 
why  to  make  one.  An  American  family  plans 
its  budget  and  actually  makes  it  work.  The 
question,  "How  do  they  do  it  on  their  in¬ 
come?"  is  answered. 

Garrison  Films,  1600  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  recently  released  the  following 


film.  Other  Spanish  films  are  also  available. 
Write  to  Garrison  Films  for  complete  list. 

This  Spanish  Speaking  World.  I6mm.  sound 
motion  picture,  one  reel,  12  minutes,  rental 
$2  a  day,  sale  price  $40.  A  study  guide  is 
available  with  each  rental.  This  picture  shows 
the  historical  background  of  Spain.  Numerous 
references  are  made  to  the  Spanish  language 
and  its  development  from  Latin.  Tells  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  Buffalo,  New  York,  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  film  in  June,  1941.  I  previewed 
this  picture  and  found  it  very  interesting. 

A  Million  Dollars  a  Day.  16mm.  sound  motion 
picture,  free  loan,  one  long  reel,  35  minutes, 
narrated  by  Lowell  Thomas.  Clearly  shows  the 
importance  of  having  safe  filing  and  other 
office  equipment  to  protect  valuable  business 
records  from  the  menace  of  fire.  Actual  fire 
scenes  are  shown.  The  latter  part  of  the  film 
shows  fire  and  impact  tests,  which  are  given 
to  Remington  Rand’s  equipment. 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Robert 
Huse,  associate  director,  offers  two  new 
films.  For  other  films  distributed  by  the 
Agency,  see  the  B.E.W.,  March,  1941. 

Films  are  available  through  district  offices 
located  in  many  large  cities. 

Men  and  Jobs.  16mm.  sound  motion  piccuve, 
one  reel,  in  color,  free  loan,  10  minutes.  Tells 
how  men  and  jobs — particularly  defense  jobs 
— are  brought  together  through  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service. 

Old  Age  and  Family  Security.  I6mm.  sound 
motion  picture,  in  black  and  white,  one  reel, 
time  12  minutes,  free  loan.  Gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance — a  popular  version. 

•  If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  B.E.W.  Service  Book¬ 
let  No.  10,  "Motion  Pictures  and  Other  Visual 
Aids  for  Business  Education,"  mail  a  post-card 
request  to  the  B.E.W. 
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YOUR 


JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 


Let  this  department  guide  your 
professional  reading.  The  B.E.W. 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  books  and  magazine  articles 
of  interest  to  business  educators. 


The  1940  Mental 
Measurements  Book 

By  Oscar  K.  Buros,  Editor,  The  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook,  Highland  Park, 
New  Jersey,  1941,  700  pages,  $6. 

The  term  "mental  measurement”  connotes  to 
some  people  the  testing  of  mental  alertness  rather 
than  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  book¬ 
keeping  or  other  school  subjects.  The  term  as 
here  used,  however,  includes  all  types  of  tests 
utilized  in  education. 

The  tests  reviewed  are  grouped  into  classifi¬ 
cations,  such  as  "character  and  personality”  and 
vocations”  (including  tests  of  clerical  ability). 

Tests  in  business  education  are  found  in  the 
"Miscellaneous”  section.  The  showing  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  a  meager  one  when  compared 
with  the  rich  offerings  in  other  fields. 

The  majority  of  tests  listed  were  published  in 
1938  and  1939.  More  than  500  reviews  of 
tests  are  reproduced.  Information  on  norms  and 
indices  of  validity  and  reliability  are  mentioned 
in  some  instances  and,  in  others,  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence. 

One  objective  of  the  book,  as  expressed  in  the 
preface,  is  the  improvement  of  reviews  of  books 
and  tests.  An  entire  section  is  devoted  to  reviews 
of  books  on  mental  measurement.  As  all  the 
reviews  of  one  book  appear  together,  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  of  specific  reviews  stand  out  plainly. 
Reviews  that  are  superficial,  overcritical,  or 
properly  informative  are  easily  identified  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  others  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects. 

This  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  about 
tests  and  books  on  testing.  The  book  might  have 


even  greater  usefulness  if  the  following  were 
included: 

1.  Short  introductions  to  the  sections,  sum¬ 
marizing  trends  in  measurement  in  the  special 
fields. 

2.  A  separate  index  for  books  reviewed. 

3.  A  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

It  is  planned  that  a  series  of  monographs  will 

be  published,  making  the  various  sections  of  the 
yearbook  available  separately. 

Consumer  Education 
in  the  Schools 

By  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1941,  365  pages,  $2.85. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  few,  if  any,  courses 
for  teachers  of  consumer  education,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Harap’s  book.  The  Education  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  was  practically  the  only  one  for  teachers 
in  the  then  slowly  emerging  field. 

Today,  the  picture  has  changed.  The  list  of 
university  courses  for  teachers  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  long  one,  and  so  many  b(X)ks  and 
pamphlets  on  consumer  education  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  large  filing  cases  and  special  book 
shelves  are  necessary  to  hold  them. 

Dr.  Tonne  has  performed  a  real  service  to  the 
teachers  of  consumer  education,  and  especially  to 
those  who  "teach  others  how  to  teach,”  by  classi¬ 
fying,  selecting,  and  summarizing  these  mate¬ 
rials  and  presenting  them  in  a  textbook. 

He  is  a  reporter,  bringing  together  many  bits 
of  information  and  quoting  numerous  excerpts 
from  published  materials. 

His  own  point  of  view,  as  given  in  the  final 
chapter,  may  safely  be  taken  by  the  teachers  in 
training  who  study  this  book.  He  speaks  of 
"the  great  body  of  common-sense,  down-to-earth 
teachers  of  consumer  education  who  are  increas¬ 
ing  and  who  are  only  too  anxious  to  point  out 
the  great  contribution  that  business  is  making  to 
our  social  system.”  He  recommends  an  impar¬ 
tial,  objective,  positive  approach  to  consumer 
education. 

Business  Education 
lor  Tomorrow 

Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Book  Store,  New  York,  New  York, 
1941,  433  pages,  $2.50. 

This  well-planned  and  comprehensive  year¬ 
book,  a  worthy  successor  to  those  published  in 
previous  years,  was  edited  by  Dr.  Foster  W. 
Loso. 

After  introductory  sections  by  the  president, 
Dr.  John  G.  Kirk,  and  the  vice-president,  Miss 
Alice  Wakefield,  there  is  a  chapter  covering  func¬ 
tions,  trends,  principles,  and  other  matters  basic 
to  the  presentations  that  follow. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Hriggs,  in  his  contribution,  en¬ 
courages  leaders  in  business  education  to  take  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  needed  curriculum 
revision.  He  emphasizes  "a  basic  course  equally 
valuable  for  all  youth”  rather  than  specialized 
vocational  skills.  He  does  mention,  however,  that 
in  times  of  emergency,  we  should  not  overlook 
training  for  vocations  that  will  endure  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  w'ar. 

Committees  of  administrators  and  teachers  from 
three  areas  present  rept)rts  on  basic  principles  of 
business  education. 

Each  of  the  chapters  on  the  subject  fields  bears 
the  formidable  title  of  "Value,  balance,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  topics,  standards,  and  sequences 
of  business  subjects  offered  in  a  .  .  .  curriculum." 
Authors  have  kept  in  mind  the  implications  of 
these  titles  in  preparing  their  papers. 

Other  chapters  treat  of  the  private  business 
school,  vocational  guidance,  co-operative  business 
education,  ability  grouping,  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  placement  and  follow-up,  personality  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  teacher  of  business  education. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  the  latest 
trends  in  the  field  and  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
future  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  excellent  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  work  of  many  outstanding  busi 
ness  educators. 


American  Job  Trends 
Occupational  Monograph  No.  22 

By  H.  Dewey  Anderson  and  Percy  E. 
Davidson,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  1941,  52  pages,  50  cents 
(price  reductions  if  four  or  more  copies  are 
ordered ) . 

Up-to-the-minute,  paper-bound  guidance  b<iok- 
lets  are  necessary  supplements,  in  these  days  of 
rapid  change,  to  the  more  permanent  and  basic 
textbook  materials.  The  needed  current  materials 
are  supplied  through  the  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  system  of  the  Science  Research  Associates, 
of  which  this  monograph  is  an  example. 

In  1940,  the  authors  of  this  monograph  pub¬ 
lished  a  600-page  report.  Occupational  Trends  in 
the  United  States  (Stanford  University  Press), 
which  forms  the  basis  for  this  monograph. 

Here,  in  simple  language,  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
torial  graphs,  is  presented  the  result  of  elaborate 
and  painstaking  study.  The  job  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  considered  in  the  introductory  chapter. 
The  chapters  that  follow  deal  with  workers  in 
several  fields. 

Other  guidance  materials  for  "our  stormy 
years”  issued  by  the  Science  Research  Associates 
are  a  magazine.  Vocational  Trends;  a  monthly  vo¬ 
cational  guide;  occupational  reprints  and  ab¬ 
stracts;  basic  occupational  plans;  discussion  aids; 
and  guidance  posters. 


How  to  Select  and  Direct  ! 

The  Office  Staff  I 

By  Edward  A.  Richards  and  Edward  B.  j 
Rubin,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1941,  179  pages,  $2.50. 

What  are  the  standards  business  sets  up  for  i 
our  graduates?  This  question  is  answered  in  a 
book  addressed  to  the  employer,  but  invaluable, 
also,  to  the  teacher  preparing  pupils  for  office 
employment. 

After  a  general  survey  of  office  work  and  a 
list  of  sample  job  classifications  and  require¬ 
ments,  separate  chapters  are  presented  on  the  | 
hiring  of  typists,  stenographers,  machine  tran¬ 
scribers,  switchboard  operators  and  receptionists, 
secretaries,  and  clerical  workers.  Requirements 
are  stated  specifically.  For  example,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  stenographers  should  be  able  to  type¬ 
write  consistently  at  60  w’ords  a  minute  and 
that  dictation  ability  should  be  120  words  a 
minute  in  order  to  allow  for  reserve  power.  / 

The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  personnel  ' 
policies,  particularly  in  the  small  office,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  human  side  of  office  management.  | 

The  reading  of  this  book  is  an  excellent  means 
of  impressing  upon  pupils  the  standards  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


Streamlined  Letters 

By  Waldo  J.  Marra,  National  Retail 
Credit  Association,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
1940,  464  pages,  $4  (discount  to  schools). 

Waldo  J.  Marra  represents  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  teacher,  doer,  author,  and  lecturer. 
He  teaches  English  to  university  classes  and  to 
groups  of  businessmen;  directs  the  correspondence 
of  a  large  banking  system;  and  acts  as  corre¬ 
spondence  consultant  for  several  business  firms. 
The  materials  in  his  books  are  based  upon  an 
unusually  rich  fund  of  experience. 

The  first  eight  chapters  of  Streamlined  Letters 
treat  of  business  letters  in  general.  While  the 
three  chapters  in  the  second  section  deal  with 
credits,  collections,  and  adjustments,  the  principles 
set  forth  may  be  applied  to  other  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters. 

The  seventeen  chapters  of  the  third  section,  de¬ 
voted  to  vocabulary  and  grammar,  are  introduced 
with  a  fascinating  history  of  the  English  language 
and  word  origins.  The  material  in  Section  III 
is  similar  to  that  In  Mr.  Marra’s  earlier  book. 
How  to  Put  W'ords  to  Work. 

The  fact  that  this  book  is  found  on  the  desks 
of  business  executives,  correspondents,  and 
stenographers,  where  it  is  used  as  a  practical 
guide,  is  an  indication  to  teachers  of  business 
subjects  that  it  is  an  excellent  desk  bcmk  or  text- 
b<»ok  for  their  use. 
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A  Basic  Library  List  For  the  Commercial  Department 

Margie  L.  Brown 
GarrettsvHle  (Ohio)  High  School 
{Continued  from  June'] 


Retailing  (Continued) 

Cham  Stores  and  Legislation,  by  Daniel 
Bloomfield,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York,  Reference  Shelf,  Volume  XII,  Number  7, 
1939. 

Discusses  the  mortality  of  retail  stores;  chain 
Stores;  independent  stores;  supermarkets;  volun¬ 
tary  chains;  chains  and  the  farmer;  chains  and 
monopoly;  courts  and  chain  stores. 

Tested  Sentences  that  Sell,  by  Elmer  Wheeler, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1938. 

A  survey  of  the  effect  of  105,000  words  and 
word  combinations  on  several  million  people  is 
the  basis  for  the  theories  that  are  set  forth  here. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  salesman  by  giving 
him  forceful  sales  words  and  techniques. 

Stenographic  and  Secretarial  Practice 

The  Private  Secretary’s  Manual,  Bernice  C. 
Turner,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940 
(revised  edition). 

Secretaries  and  executives  will  find  this  hand¬ 
book  very  practical.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are:  the  secretary  and  the  employer,  the  office 
mail,  filing,  ordering  and  care  of  supplies,  re¬ 
ception  of  office  callers,  telephone  supervision, 
telegrams,  business  trips,  care  of  money  and  bank 
accounts,  financial  records  and  reports,  insurance 
and  legal  problems,  aiding  employer  in  business 
writing,  changing  positions,  common  criticisms 
of  secretaries,  spelling  difficulties,  speech  de¬ 
fects,  punctuation,  grammar,  following  directions, 
content  and  form  of  letters,  minutes  and  reports 
of  meetings,  manuscripts  and  proofreading,  and 
a  secretarial  self-rating  test.  The  data  are  very 
factual. 

Secretarial  Efficiency,  Frances  Avery  Faunce  and 
Frederick  G.  Nichols,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  1939. 

This  book  is  so  well  done  that  it  reads  like 
a  novel,  which  will  be  of  help  to  the  high  sdiool 
student.  Every  prospective  secretary  should  read 
it. 

The  reader  can  readily  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  for  the 
book  is  very  clear.  The  general  outline  of  a 
secretary’s  work  and  characteristics  are  laid  out. 
This  book  should  be  in  every  high  school  library. 

The  Secretary s  Handbook,  A  Manual  of  Cor¬ 
rect  Usage,  Sarah  Augusta  Taintor  and  Kate  M. 
Munro,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1937. 
This  is  the  usual  secretary’s  handbook  with 


chapters  on  everything  to  which  a  secretary 
would  wish  to  refer.  It  is  compact. 

Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries,  Lois  Irene 
Hutchinson,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1939. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  library  and  owned  by  every  secretary.  It 
has  been  indexed  for  ready  reference.  The 
sources  for  the  references  are  very  good.  Because 
so  many  facts  are  changing,  the  author  points  out 
where  the  student  can  look  for  the  information 
needed,  rather  than  giving  the  actual  facts.  Much 
important  miscellaneous  information  is  included. 

There  is  a  discussion  on  the  handling  of 
carbon  that  cannot  generally  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  author  takes  up  diplomacy  and  efficiency — 
punctuality,  personal  appointments,  office  unat¬ 
tended,  leaving  at  night,  interest,  co-operation, 
conferences  with  a  superior,  poise,  accent  and 
speech,  manners,  callers,  introductions,  informa¬ 
tion,  memory  aids,  odd  jobs  and  dull  times, 
practicing  shorthand,  reading,  working  habits, 
mistakes,  dismissal,  money  matters,  and  manners. 

'There  are  hints  about  new  work,  letters  of 
application,  registering  at  an  agency  advertising 
for  a  position,  interviews,  salary,  and  tests. 

Of  course,  the  book  includes  grammar,  punctu¬ 
ation,  and  pronunciation.  Complete  and  compact. 

Stenographer's  Transcription  Reference,  William 
Briant  Hobson,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1937. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  filled  this  book  with  concise 
Do’s  and  Dont’s  on  taking  dictation,  transcrib¬ 
ing,  setup  of  the  business  letter,  envelope  address¬ 
ing,  division  of  words,  representation  of  numbers, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  formation  of  posses- 
sives,  formation  of  plurals,  trite  expressions  and 
their  substitutes,  cases,  troublesome  verbs,  agree¬ 
ment,  spelling,  word  study,  letter  of  application, 
pronunciation — all  with  exercises  to  be  done  by 
students.  They  have  all  been  condensed  into  out¬ 
line  form. 

[To  be  continued'^ 

•  A  mimeographed  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Business  Education  Section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Vocational  Associaton  Convention,  held 
in  San  Francisco  during  December,  is  now 
available  at  50  cents  a  copy.  The  report  con¬ 
tains  127  pages  and  includes  all  the  papers, 
addresses,  and  discussion  reports  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education,  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Sacramento. 
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Ninth  International  Schools  Contest 

By  coincidence,  just  as  many  records  composed  of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  head  of  the 
were  broken  in  the  1941  International  commercial  department  of  Hinsdale  (Illi- 
Commercial  Schools  Contest  as  in  the  con-  nois)  High  School,  chairman;  Mrs.  Marion 
test  held  in  1940.  Four  of  the  new  records  F.  Tedens,  director  of  typewriting  instruc- 
are  in  typewriting  and  one  in  machine  tion,  Chicago  Board  of  Education;  and  Wil- 
transcription.  liam  A.  Twiss,  of  Herzl  Junior  College, 

The  1941  contest,  the  ninth  annual  Chicago, 
competition  held  under  these  auspices,  was  The  individual  winners  of  first  place  in 
ably  managed  by  an  executive  committee  each  major  event  are  listed  below. 

SHORTHAND 

The  shorthand  scores  represent  the  net  transcription  rate.  The  penalty  for  each  error,  typo¬ 
graphical  or  transcription,  was  weighed  at  the  rate  of  five  words  per  error.  This  was  deducted 
from  the  gross  transcription  to  give  the  net  rate.  Dictation  material  consisted  of  letters  and  literary 
material. 


Contestant 

Peggy  Miner  . 

School  and  Instructor 

70-Word  Rate,  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Horne  . 

Net  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Rate 
Earl  J.  Van 
.  55 

Margaret  Roy . 

100-Word  Rate,  Business  College,  Novice  (1  Year) 

. Jean  Summers  Business  College,  Buffalo,  New 

Ostrander  . 

York.  E.  C. 

57 

Jimmy  Frank  . 

100-W'ord  Rate,  High  School,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

Home  . 

Earl  J.  Van 

68 

Olga  Michalanok  . 

120-Word  Rate,  High  School,  Open 

71 

Mary  Judd  . 

120-Word  Rate,  Business  College,  Open 

Henager  . . . 

58 

'120-Word  Rate,  University,  Open 

Dorothy  Whitcomb . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  Wean  ...  38 

l^O-Word  Rate,  All  Divisions,  Open 

Minna  Turnbull  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Elois  Hess  .  73 

TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  tests  consist  of  10  minutes  of  letter  writing  with  tabulations  copied  from  set- 
solid  manuscript  and  15  minutes  of  straight  copy.  Complete  tests  are  scored  on  the  stroke  basis, 
fifty  strokes  being  deducted  for  each  error  from  the  gross  strokes. 

Ne/  Rate 


Contestant 

Eileen  Offtermatt  . 

School  and  Instructor 

High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

. John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Pearl  Markus. .. . 

Letters 

25 

Straight 

Copy 

85 

Elizabeth  Service  . 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

. Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City.  J.  C. 

Henager  . 

33 

80 

Dorothy  Whitcomb  . . . . 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

.....Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Mary 
Johnson  . 

42 

76 

Barbara  Hentges  . 

High  School,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

. LeMars  High  School,  LeMars,  Iowa.  Rita  Gengres  . . . 

51 

90 

Margaret  Rov  . . . 

Business  College,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

. Jean  Summers  Business  College,  Buffalo,  New  York.  E. 

A.  Simon  . 

51 

72 

78 
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Uruitnity,  Antultur  (4  SurntrsUn) 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  A.  Dvorak  ...  66  112 

All  Divisions,  Open 

Knapps  Business  College,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Mrs. 

L.  J.  Langlow  .  70  128 

Portable,  Open 

Mary  Margaret  McCoun  ....Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche 

Wean  .  22 

BOOKKEEPING 
School  and  Instructor 

Contestant  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Mary  Jane  Tnvisoniu)  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  S.  Schiff . 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

John  Theilen  . Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis.  Bruce  Sefert  ...  87 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Herzl  Junior  College,  Chicago.  William  A.  Twiss  .  83 

High  School,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  S.  Schiff  .  89 

Business  College,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City.  Glenn  Smith  ...  87 


Fred  Madenberg 
Sanford  Likover 
Harry  Mizuno 


77 

Net  Rate 
.  91 


Claude  Smith  . 
Velma  Crismon 


MACHINE  TRANSCRIPTION 

]  The  machine  transcription  test  consisted  of  15  minutes  of  writing  from  machine  dictation.  This 
!  test  was  scored  on  the  stroke  basis,  five  words  being  deducted  from  the  gross  transcription  to  give 
I  the  net  rate. 

School  and  Instructor 

Contestant  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters)  Net  Rate. 

Margaret  Endler  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Elois  Hess  .  53 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Elizabeth  Service  . Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City.  J.  C.  Henager  ...  49 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Ethel  Dawson  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  A.  Dvorak  .  55 

High  School,  Open 

I  Betty  Gierling  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Elois  Hess .  67 

j  Business  College,  Open 

Velma  Crismon  . Knapp  Business  College,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Mrs.  L. 

Langlow  .  88 

University,  Open 

Jean  Montgomery  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  A.  Dvorak .  64 


MACHINE  CALCULATION 


School  and  Instructor 

Contestant  (Manual)  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters)  Net  Rate 

Agnes  Kovalik  . J9hn  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Maxine  Gehres  .  97 

(Electric)  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Dan  Ermine  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Maxine  Gehres  .  99 


!  (Electric)  University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Rose  Marie  Adi.ins  . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Ansell  Wallace..  51 

(Manual)  Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Harry  Mizuno  . Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City.  Eaynette  Taylor..  92 

NEW  RECORDS 

New  Record  Previous  Record 


Velma  Crismon,  Open  Typewriting  School  Event  .  128  113 

Helen  M.  Sayer,  World  Novice  Typewriting .  129  116 

Helen  M.  Sayer,  World  Special  Dictating  Machine  .  107  106 

Margaret  Hamma,  World  Amateur  Typewriting .  149  133 

Margaret  Hamma,  World  Professional  Typewriting .  149  l4l 
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Key  to  The  World’s  Worst  Transcript 


No.  of 
Errorr; 


52 


'TTiA/ 


RoDort  Fox 


Ceiitxal  hi  eh  Sclicol 


Manila,  Pnll/lp^lne  Isiunasy 
Lear  Mr.  FoX)i: 


Your  order  of  Fe4par;,\for  a  copy  of  our  /^nelisn  book 


a,  ''V 

to  be  used  as  -SV  reference  by  your  eovenrient  secretarial 


students  iias  been  entered ,^nd  delivery  ^ught  to  be  made 
•.’.'It:. In  a  short  time. 


j^- 


It  Is  a  prj^v^ege  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard  of  n^ur^ 


racy  ti.at^you  demand  of  your  b.;jl^iess  students  when  transcrl,^- 


/ing  dictation.  One  employer,  a  famous  pla:.ylght,  says,  "I 


occaslonr'^y  ask  my  stenographei^  Can  I  trust  you  v;lth  this  ^ 
transcript lon^'^le  saysy  that  he  likes  to  loiov/  that  the  pui'^u- 
at  Ion  and  t’ne  sfQc;  fence  structure  In  his  letters  -te-  alright. 
[Analyzing  these  matters  the  responsibility  of  the  stenc^ 
^rapher(r) 

stenographer  Is  wise  v^hen  she  uses  the  dlctlon^r:/  freely 


and  consults/  a  reference  book  on  English  rules^such  as  "Engllsii 
3  '  •if 

of  /uslness."  These  good  habits,  Inclden^ly,  should^he  acquired 

r 

•while  the  steno^pher  Is  still  In/tralnlng. 

Le^  help  yo’!|^galn. 


;< 


'ours  very  truly^ 


William  Jackson 

Jit 

Ford^n  Mana^ient  Department 


WT 

■W-ist 


c 


der 

per 


ers 

as 

tio 

ma 


m( 


DON’T  lcx)k  now,  but  this  is  the  key  to 
the  World’s  Worst  Transcript,  which 
appears  on  page  42,  After  you  have  sought 
out  all  the  errors  there,  turn  to  this  page 
again  and  check  your  score.  If  it  isn’t  high, re¬ 
member  that  worse  records  have  been  made ! 
One  pitfall  is  the  absence  of  a  date;  an- 

80 


other  is  the  fact  that  the  dictator’s  initials 
don’t  match  the  dictator’s  name;  and  the 
"Enc.”  at  the  bottom,  when  no  enclosure 
was  mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  another. 

The  absence  of  internal  single  quotation 
marks  and  the  incorrect  division  of  "ste¬ 
nographer”  are  also  easy  to  miss. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Help  them  to  avoid 
bad  start  in  business! 


personal  grooming.  For,  to  most  employ- 

ers  today,  negligence  in  personal  care  is  if 

as  inexcusable  as  inefficiency.  "Perspira- 

lion  odor  is  just  about  job-suicide— yet  jjKjnjdfl 

many  offend  unknowingly,”  says  Karl  M. 

Wehinger,  well-known  New  York  place-  ‘ 

ment  specialist.  \\  » 

After-Bath  Protection  Important  v 

Thousands  of  commercial  teachers  now  •  _ , 

stress  the  importance  of  the  daily-bath-  %  \ 

plus-a-deodorant  habit.  For  a  bath  removes  A  % 

only  past  perspiration,  but  a  good  deodor- 
ant  prevents  risk  of  underarm  odor  to  come. 

Effective,  easy  underarm  care  with  Mum 

is  the  grooming  secret  of  many  business  \ 

men  and  women.  For  Mum  is  safe,  sure  ^ 

and  quick.  Mum  stops  perspiration  odor  v 

ill  day  or  evening  long  without  stopping 

perspiration  ...  is  harmless  to  skin  and  Send  now  for  our  FREE  visual  aids  to 

fabrics.  Every  season,  every  day.  Mum  a  Good  Grooming  Program.  This  material 

gives  dependable,  necessary  protection!  is  constantly  winning  the  approval  of  in¬ 
structors.  It  includes  wall  charts  showing 
,  trim,  life-like  figures  of  a  man  and  of  a 

woman  properly  groomed  for  business,  to¬ 
gether  with  individual  student  leaflets  and 
Good  Grooming  Guides  showing  clearly 
and  effectively  the  essentials  to  an  attrac¬ 
tive  personal  appearance. 


takes  the  odor  our  of  perspiration 


□  “Grooming  for  the 
Job”  Charts  for 
Men  and  Women 

I  I  Samples  of  Mum 
for  Graduating 
Class 


Wall  Chart  in 
Color,  "  Per^iring 
is  Healthful, But . .  ' 

Student  leaflets 
listing  Essentials  to 
Good  Grooming 


i  FREE  TEACHING  HELPS: 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  MATERIAL  CHECKED : 


Name. 


.Name  of  School. 


High  School 


Private  Business  School 


College  ?. 


School  Address 


Girls  Enrolled. 


Number  of  Classes. 


Boys  Enrollei 


_ How  many  Mum  samples  required  for  one  upper  class  ? _ 

irhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  H'orld. 
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Tom  Proves  a  Point 

By  EDGAR  DANIEL  KRAMER 
Front  ‘‘Young  America  ‘ 

f  Copyright,  Jilon  PubliMhing  Company,  tV40) 

THUMP!  .  .  .  Thump!  .  .  .  Thump! 

As  Mr.  Wherley  came  out  on  the  kitchen  porch 
buttoning  his  oilskins,  he  scowled.  From  the 
barn,  through  the”  wind-whipped,  steady  down¬ 
pour,  there  came  a  rhythmic  thudding. 

"At  it  again!”  the  gangling  farmer  growled, 
yanking  his  sou’u'esier*^  lower  and  squishing  along 
the  slab  walk  in  his  high  rubber  boots  toward  the 
cluster  of  outbuildings,  "Huh!  Drat*®  that  boy!” 

The  sounds  grew  louder. 

"Still  wastin’  valuable  time,  eh,  Tom?”  When 
Mr.  Wherley  stepped  inside  the  barn,  he*"  had  to 
shout  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  early-Sep- 
tember  gale. 

Thump!  Like  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  the  football”* 
thrown  by  lanky  Tom  Wherley  passed  through  the 
horsecollar  suspended  at  the  far  end  of  the  barn 
floor,  plumped  into*”  the  net  rigged  up  to  catch  it, 
and  dropped  to  the  boards. 

"Hello,  Dad!”  Tom  retriettd  the  football. 
'That’s  nineteen  in  a  row.”  His’"  tanned,  freckled 
face  was  flushed  and  his  gray  eyes  were  dancing. 
'It  seems  I  can’t  miss.  I  can  lay  this  old  pigskin 
on  a  dime**®  at  almost  any  distance.  Watch  me!” 

With  the  leather  oval  balanced  on  his  palm, 
his  right  arm  went  up,  back,  and  then**®  swung 
forward.  This  time  the  pass  arched  lazily  be¬ 
tween  the  hay-filled  mows  and  dipped  through 
the  horsecollar  to  drop  into”®  the  net  almost  as 
softly  as  a  falling  rose  petal. 

"Listen,  Tom!”  his  father  snorted.  "I’m  not 
payin’  good  money*”  to  send  you  to  college  for 
such  shenanigans.  Football  ain’t  what  college  is 
for.  You’re  playin’  no  more  football,”®  Tom!” 

"But,  Dad!”  Tom  protested.  "I  had  a  letter 
from  Coach  Hollens  today,  and  I’m  to  report  for 
pre-season  practice^  next  week!  After  my  showing 
on  the  freshman  team  last  year,  he’s'  planning  to 
use  me  on  the  varsity.  He’s  building**®  our  offense 
around  my  forward  passing.  He’s — ” 

"Football’s  out,  Tom!”  Mr.  Wherley  inter¬ 
rupted  brusquely.  "Positively!*®®  You  wouldn’t 
have  played  last  year,  if  I  had  found  out  about  it 
in  time.  You’ve  got  studyin’  to  do,  an’ — ” 

"But*”  it  keeps  a  fellow  in  training,’’  Tom 
pleaded.  "It  makes  him  physically  fit  and  men¬ 
tally  alert.  Football  teaches”"  a  fellow'  teamwork. 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


how  to  do  a  job,  how  to  keep  his  head,  gwhi 
iportsmanship — ” 

"As  I’ve  heard  you  argue  before,”*"®  Mr.  Wher¬ 
ley  broke  in  drily.  "Often.  Talk’s  cheap.  You’ve 
got  to  show  me!” 

*  *  * 

"Howdy,  Zeke!”  Ike  Stiffler,  a  mountain  of  a*" 
man,  Siooped  and  squeezed  through  the  narrow 
doorway.  "How'dy,  Tom!  Reckon  the  storm  kept 
you  folks  from  bearin’  me  drive  up,  hey-' 
Humph!”*®®  He  caught  sight  of  the  football.  "Still 
at  that  monkey  business,  I  see,  Tom !  Why  don’t 
you  put  your  foot  down,  Zeke?” 

"What’s  bringing**®  you  out  in  this  weather,  Mr. 
Stiffler?”  Tom  wanted  to  get  aw'ay  from  the  topic 
of  football. 

"Ain’t  you  folks  heard?”**®  Mr.  Stiffler  asked. 
"This  three-day  deluge  has  the  Gunpowder  on  a 
rampage  an’  the  Bentley  bridge  is  threatenin’**  to 
give  way  any  minute.  Seein’  her  go  out  should 
be  some  sight.  I’m  drivin’  over — you  tw'o  like  to 
come  along?”**® 

Football  forgotten,  Mr.  Wherley  and  Tom  ac¬ 
cepted  eagerly.  But  when  they  splashed  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  Walker’s*®®  general  store,  the  bridge 
haci  already  collapsed.  The  central  span  was  tee¬ 
tering  on  the  lip  of  the  dam,*”  gathering  to  itself 
the  varied  debris — trees,  coops,  roofs,  barrels, 
boxes,  buildings,  sheds — that  was  being  swept 
along  in**®  the  foaming,  muddy  flood.  Through  the 
curious  croud  Mr.  Stiffler.  Mr.  Wherley,  and  Tom 
elbowed  their  way  to  the**®  river  bank. 

Mr.  Wherley  pointed  through  the  driving  rain 
that  sw’ept  the  river  like  curtains  of  mist.  "Look, 
men !” 

The  others***  followed  his  directing  forefinger 
and  stiffened.  A  swaying  tree  leaped  into  view 
around  the  first  bend  to  the*"®  north.  A  shapeless 
huddle  was  caught  in  its  tossing  branches.  A 
man ! 

"Whoever  he  is,”  Mr.  Walker,  the  store¬ 
keeper,*”  croaked,  "the  poor  fellow  ain’t  got  a 
chance!” 

"Come  on,  Ike!”  Mr.  Wherley  sprang  to  a 
flat-bottomed  rowboat  drawn  up  on**®  the  shore. 
"It’ll  take  a  powerful  oarsman  to  make  headway 
against  that  flood — and  you’re  elected.  I’ll  go 
along®*®  to  bail  and — Lend  a  hand,  men!”  he 
barked  at  the  others.  "Show  some  life!” 

Hurriedly  the  boat  was  hauled  through  the  sod¬ 
den**®  earth  and  launched  on  the  rushing  waters. 
Mr.  Stiffler  clambered  aboard  and  seized  the  oars. 
Tom’s  father  snatched  up  a  stout’®®  pole  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

"Head  to  meet  him,  Ike  I”  Mr.  Wherley  crouched 
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low  in  the  bow,  energetically  fending  ofF”’  floating 
,ibjects  that  came  lunging  at  them.  "Put  your  back 
into  it!  Row,  man!" 

THE  huge  Stitfler  did  just  tliat.  While  the 
crowd’**  marveled,  he  rowed  as  he  had  never 
rowed  before.  Putting  all  the  strength  of  his 
^reat  body  into  each  stroke,  he  advanced”"’  the 
boat  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard 
against  the  swiftly  rushing  current. 

"By  glory!”  Mr.  Walker’**  broke  the  tense  hush 
on  the  river  bank.  "They've  made  it!” 

A  spontaneous  cheer  lifted  from  the  rain- 
Jrenched  throng.  Watching  tensely, Tom  saw 
his  father  drag  the  marooned  man  from  his  peril¬ 
ous  position  as  Mr.  Stiffler  held  the  boat  abreast*’* 
of  the  tree.  But  both  tree  and  boat  were  being 
borne  toward  the  dam  at  a  terrific  rate. 

"Ike’s  got  his  work  cut***  out  for  him  now,”  Mr. 
Walker  croaked.  Slowly,  painfully,  the  rescuers 
were  starting  back  with  their  motionless  prize*** 
between  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "It 
was  bad  enough  before  but  it’s  lots  worse  now. 
They’re  so  close  to  that  dam — ”**“ 

A  groan  cut  him  short.  Mr.  Stiffler’s  left  oar 
splintered.  Instantly  the  helpless  boat,  with  its 
three  doomed  occupants,  went®*"  whirling  toward 
the  dam  and  destruction.  (907) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

(Onfr  the  worda  italicized  are  beyond  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Manual.] 


Express  C.O.D.  System  One 
Hundred  Years  Old 

THE  "C.O.D. ,”  as  an  American  business  insti¬ 
tution,  is  one  hundred  years  old  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to”  Railw’ay  Express  Agency.  The  letters 
are  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  "Cash  on  Deliv- 

Early**  annals  of  the  transportation  business  in 
the  United  States  indicate  that  the  "C.O.D.”  sys¬ 
tem  was*®  introduced  in  express  service  in  June, 
1841.  Erastus  Elmer  Barclav,  a  New'  York  mer¬ 
chant,”  went  into  the  Broadway  office  of  Ham¬ 
den’s  express  company,  the  first  in  the  United 
^  States,  established’**  two  years  before  and,  plac¬ 
ing  a  package  on  the  counter,  said: 

"I  want  to  have  this  sent  to  my  customer  at 
Fulton,’”  in  Osw’ego  County,  but  don’t  let  him 
have  it  until  he  pays  $16.50.  If  he  does,  send'*" 
the  money  to  me  and  I  will  pay  you  for  the  serv¬ 
ice." 

I  Hamden,  known  for  his  enterprise,  agreed,  and 
the  deal  was’”  carried  out  successfully.  Barclay’s 
I  odd  request,  one  hundred  years  ago,  actually  es¬ 
tablished  the  "C.O.D.,”’”  and  its  use  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  express  business  led  to  its  adoption 
in  commerce  and  industry”®  generally. 

Handling  express  shipments  with  C.O.D.  col- 
l^ions  to  be  made  from  consignees  before  de¬ 
livery*”  of  the  goods  has  become  a  fixed  prac- 
j  lice  in  all  fields  of  retail  merchandise  selling  and 
'  distribution. 

j  In’**  1940,  the  Express  Agency  handled  approxi- 
j  mately  six  million  C.O.D.  transactions”"  and  col¬ 
lected  from  consignees,  on  delivery  of  shipments, 
*n  estimated  total  of”®  $47,380,000.  (288) 


Graded  Letters 

By  PHILIP  PEPE 

For  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

By  the  end  of  the  month  our  mill  may  be  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  than  it  is  making  today.  The 
truth  is  that,”  at  this  minute,  it  is  the  leading 
mill  in  the  country.  Our  men  get  good  training 
in  minimum  time,  and  are  treated**  well.  All  are 
aware  that  our  mill  is  going  at  a  great  rate  and 
is  eliminating  all  delay. 

'When  you*®  are  ready,  come  to  our  mill  to  get 
what  you  need.  Our  men  will  be  eager  to  aid 
you.  I  will  meet  you  at  the  train”  when  you 
come.  You  can  make  any  train  you  desire;  my 
time  is  not  limited. 

Remain  all  day  with  me  and  I  will’"*  take  you 
to  the  train  when  you  are  ready  to  go. 

Yours  truly,  (111) 

Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  come  to  the  great  market  in  Erie? 
When  you  come,  I  desire  to  get  a  little  money  to 
go”  into  the  retail  milk,  cream,  and  grain  market. 
The  money  would  be  needed  in  a  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time**  I  could  eliminate  the  debt. 
With  this  little  money  added,  my  market  would 
be  the  leading  grain  market  in*  the  country. 

Any  data  that  may  be  needed  will  be  ready  the 
day  you  come.  When  you  take  the  train,  go  to 
the”  end  track  by  the  main  gate.  My  men  and  I 
will  be  at  the  middle  track  by  the  lake  to  greet 
you. 

Here  is  your  ticket.’** 

Yours  truly,  (102) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Madam: 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  brick  factory  ^  the 
bay?  Every  month  many  people  go  to  the”  fac¬ 
tory  and  get  goods  at  about  one-half  rate.  The 
factory  is  handling  many  great  bargains  every  day* 
in  Magic  kitchen  ranges.  You  should  go  to  the 
factory  today  and  pick  a  range  before  they  all  go. 

There  are*  ranges  in  plain  black  and  in  many 
shades  that  will  appeal  to  you.  Take  a  trip  to 
the  factory.  Get  a  Magic”  range,  and  eliminate 
much  grief  in  the  kitchen.  You  will  feel  the 
change  in  one  day. 

Should  you  desire  to  be  driven**  to  the  factory, 
Mr.  Page  will  take  you  there.  You  need  not  have 
any  cash  w'ith  you  when  you  come. 

Yours  truly,  (119) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  publish 
something  about  our  business  machines  again, 
in  the  three”  favorite  publications.  This  matter 
should  be  our  first  task  this  month. 

You  should  get  space  in  the  three  publications, 
where*  the  public  can  see  the  ads.  I  think  that 
one  and  one-half  pages  of  space  will  help  get 
business. 

Such  ads  should  be  thorough*  in  their  analysis 
of  the  machines  and  be  easy  for  the  public  to 
grasp.  The  sale  of  business  machines”  this 
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i.ionih  fakes  first  place  again,  and  the  members  of 
the  sales  staff  may  get  a  raise  in  salary. 

Let  me  see  the  ads*^  when  they  arc  ready. 

Yours  very  truly,  (10^) 

Dear  Madam: 

Our  dress  sale  will  end  in  three  days.  You 
should  come  in  smm  for  a  good  bargain. 

Yours  truly,  (17) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

Several  boatloads  of  .soft  coal  will  be  shipped 
to  you  during  the  next  three  days.  After  the 
boat  trip,  the  coaP’  will  be  brought  to  your  door 
by  auto. 

As  I  told  you  over  the  phone,  you  will  not  need 
to  get  a  loan  to  pay  for^  the  whole  order  at  this 
time.  Pay  for  a  small  portion  of  it  today  and 
give  me  a  note  for  the  remaining  portion." 

I  am  glad  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to  place 
\our  whole  order  at  this  time.  As  you  know,  you 
will  receive"  a  much  lower  rate  on  this  big  lot. 

Call  on  me  again  w'hen  you  are  in  need  of  an¬ 
other  boatload  at  the  low’"  rate.  Phone  me  at 
the  hotel,  or  leave  a  note  stating  what  you  need, 
.ind  I  w’ill  get  on  the  job. 

Yours  truly,  (119) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  heartily  agree  that  the  speaker  at  the  special 
committee  meeting  should  make  a  speech  to  mark 
the"  birthday  of  our  company.  I  believe  the 
speech  should  be  made  by  an  officer  representing 
our  Commerce  office." 

As  you  know,  the  committee  meeting  is  only 
a  week  off ;  so  a  speaker  and  a  theme  must  be 
picked"  immediately.  All  of  our  employees  will 
be  represented,  and  a  state  senator  and  several 
other"  important  visitors  will  be  there  too.  The 
subject  of  the  speech,  therefore,  should  be  gen¬ 
eral  and  in  harmony  with’"  the  opinions  of  all. 

I  have  already  asked  the  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Monthly  if  he  will  publish  a’"  notice  about 
the  birthday  conference,  and,  as  always,  he  was 
immensely  happy  to  help. 

Let  me  hear  from  you’*’  as  soon  as  you  Jiave 
chosen  a  speaker.  I  know  you  will  pick  a  good 
one. 

Yours  truly,  (155) 

He  Wouldn’t  Stay  Down 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  is  in  the  wrecking  busi¬ 
ness.  His  firm  tears  down  old  buildings  to  make 
room  for  new  structures.  The  men  who"  work 
for  him  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  "take 
it.” 

One  day  one  of  his  men  fell  from  the  second 
story"  of  a  building.  He  was  knocked  completely 
i>ut — the  others  thought  he  had  been  killed.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  time  the  ambulance*  came  clanging 
up,  the  chap  was  struggling  to  his  feet  and  de¬ 
claring  he  was  all  right.  No  ambulance  for  him! 
He"  refused  to  ride  in  it.  Finally,  he  was  helped 
to  a  car  and,  protesting  all  the  while,  taken  to  a 


hospital.’"'  The  X-rays  showed  that  he  had  mir¬ 
aculously  escaped  breaking  any  bones.  He  wanted 
to  walk  out  of  the’"  hospital  then  and  there,  but 
the  doctor  ordered  that  he  go  to  bed  and  rest  for 
a  week. 

The  next  morning  this  chap’"  was  back  on  the 
job!  He  had  skipped  out  of  the  hospital  in  the 
night  and  here  he  was  back  in  overalls  again!'" 

He  wouldn’t  stay  down! 

I  like  that  man’s  spirit!  When  life  topples  us 
off  the  ladder  of  success,  or  throws  us  for  a"" 
loop,  we  ought  to  remember  this  man.  Gettinj; 
up,  dusting  ourselves  off,  and  going  back  to  work 
is  the  heroic"®  thing  to  do  whenever  we  fail.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  stay  down  can’t  be  licked 
(214) 

Using  Your  Wits  to  Land 
That  Job 

By  WALTER  A.  LOWEN 
Condensed  from  Forbes  Magazine 
in  “Youth  Today” 

THE  SUREST  WAY  to  get  more  is  to  ghe 
more.  I’ve  seen  this  work  hundreds  of  times.  I 
recall  the  case  of  an  employer"  who  inserted  this 
Help  Wanted  ad  in  a  newspaper,  expecting  to  get 
about  a  dozen  replies:"  ' 

SECRETARY-STENOGKAPHKR 

College-educated,  under  twenty-eight,  well- 
poised,  tactful,  good  initiative.*®  Able  relieve 
busy  executive  of  heavy  load  of  details.  .\t 
least  three  years’  experience  required.  Will¬ 
ing**  to  start  at  $25  to  $30.  State  clearly 
in  letter  the  reasons  why  you  qualify.'®® 

When  this  man  reached  his  desk  on  Monday 
morning,  he  found  it  stacked  high  with  bundles 
of  letters.  He  looked  at  the  mass’"  helplessly  and 
had  a  good  notion  to  dump  all  the  letters  into  the 
wastebasket,  w’hen  a  telegram  arrived: 

KNOWING'*®  HOW  BUSY  YOU  ARE,  IT 
WILL  GIVE  ME  PLEASURE  IF  YOU 
WILL  ACCEPT  MY  SERVICES  GRATIS 
IN  READING  LETTERS'®®  OF  APPLI¬ 
CATION  FOR  YOU,  SEPARATING  THE 
DESIRABLE  FROM  THE  UNDESIR¬ 
ABLE,  MY  LETTER  INCLUDED.'**  I 
A.M  WAITING  FOR  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
CALL  AT  CAPITOL  9983. 

The  busy  executive"®  seized  the  offer.  Hour 
after  hour  the  young  lady  read  and  sorted  the 
stack  into  groups.  Toward  the  end  oP"  the  day 
she  said: 

'Tve  finished  reading  the  letters  and  have  them 
all  arranged  into  three  groups — Good,  Bad,  and 
Doubtful.  Here"®  are  six  letters  from  girls  who 
-seem  most  desirable.” 

"And  is  your  letter  among  them?”  the  employer 
smilingly"®  inquired. 

"No,”  she  replied,  "I  thought  it  only  fair  to 
hold  my  letter  apart  from  all  the  others.” 

"If  you  don’t  mind,”"®  the  employer  said,  "I’d 
like  to  read  your  letter  first.  I  have  been  watch 
ing  you  work  and  I’ve  a  notion  I  won’t  have*®" 
to  read  those  other  letters. 

"You  have  done  me  a  fine  service.  When  can 
you  start  to  work  as  my  secretary?” 
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(liiiiking  uf  tlic  buhs’  prublcius  first,  ibis 
young  lady’s  approach  followed  an  unchangeable 
law:  The  door  oP**  opportunity  opens  wide  to 
those  who  seek  to  give — and  closes  sooner  or  later 
to  those  who  only  want  to  get!  (360> 

Parachute  War  on  Forest  Fires 

By  DON  EDDY 
From  TFIIS  WEEK  Magazine 

*  iV40,  by  The  ^’eu>  York  Tribune^  inv.) 

HcfiuN/cJ  i)  ptrmiision  of  tht  juthur  and 

publishers 

THKV  SAW  the  lire  as  their  plane  cleared  a 
jagged  ridge — dirty  gray  smoke  stabbed  w'ith 
lances  of  flame  boiling  out  of  a  timbered"*  canyon 
in  the  awesome  loneliness  of  northeastern  Idaho. 

'  Rufus  Robinson  and  Earl  Cooley  of  the*'  United 
States  Forest  Service,  crouched  in  the  doorway  of 
the  airplane’s  cabin.  In  their  bulky  equipment, 
with  heavy**  steel  masks,  they  might  have  been 
misshapen  creatures  from  a  strange  planet,  weird 
warriors  of  the  sky. 

As  the  plane  came**  down  in  a  lazy  glide  they 
tossed  out  a  small  burlap  parachute  to  test  the 
wind,  and  watched  it  sink  into  the  rim’“*  of  tne 
-moke.  Robinson  said  quietly,  ’’It’ll  do,”  and 
m  the  same  breath,  slid  catlike  through  the  door¬ 
way  and  clung  to’"*  a  ladder  outside  the  plane. 
Then  he  was  gone.  Instantly,  Cooley  followed. 
The  ship  rocked  crazily. 

’The  pilot  banked***  until  he  saw  the  parachutes 
open.  He  snapped  a  switch  and  talked  into  a 
microphone.  "Okay;  they’re  overside.”***  He 
didn’t  envy  them.  'They  were  plunging  at  twelve 
feet  a  second  into  an  unbroken  solitude  of 
chasms,***  peaks,  and  precipices  studded  with  trees 
'  like  bayonets  in  a  rock  pile.  There  was  no  other 
human  being  within***  a  hard  day’s  march.  It 
was  3:55  in  the  afternoon.  Already  the  canyons 
were  in  black  shadow.  That**®  night  the  men 
would  be  utterly  alone  in  a  seething  inferno — if 
they  landed  safely. 

Robinson’s  chute  settled^  over  a  small  tree, 
which  bent  until  his  feet  almost  touched  the 
ground.  He  was  adjusting  his  tiny  two-way**' 
radio  when  Cooley  floated  into  the  top  of  a  giant 
spruce  and  dangled  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
ground.***  By  the  time  Cooley  uncoiled  his  rope, 
tied  an  end  to  his  parachute  shrouds  and  slid  to 
the  ground,  Robinson  was  talking**®  via  radio  with 
the  pilot.  The  plane  dumped  a  cargo  chute  with 
shovels  and  axes.  In  ten  minutes  the**®  men  were 
attacking  the  fire. 

They  were  smoke-grimed  and  weary  but  still 
on  their  feet  when  the  relief  crew  arrived  next 
day***  after  an  all-night  hike.  The  fire  was  under 
control.  They  had  saved  an  incalculable  area  of 
the*"  magnificent  Nez  Perce  National  Forest.  They 
had  even  saved  their  parachutes. 

AND  they  had  accomplished  something  else**® 
that  day,  July  12,  1940:  'They  had  pioneered 
the  first  American  parachute  war — a**®  war  of  sal¬ 
vation;  for  these  were  the  first  two  men  ever  to 
dr^  from  an  airplane  into  the  savage  red  hell 
oi  a  burning  wilderness. 


Notoriously  laconic,  the  Forest  Service  tooted 
no  trumpets  over  this***  achievement.  Nor  has  it 
made  much  noise  about  the  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  that  preceded  it.  Unless  you  asked,  you’d**' 
never  know  that  flying  foresters,  since  1936,  have 
used  gunnysack  parachutes  to  drop  more**"  than 
too  tons  of  supplies  to  fire  fighters  annually,  and 
with  such  precision  that  a  crate  of  eggs  has®"' 
landed  on  a  granite  ledge  without  chipping  a 
.shell. 

Still,  nobody  knew  what  might  happen  to  a 
human  body  ’*"  plummeted  onto  a  heap  of  boulders 
or  into  the  sharp  snags  of  a  dead  tree  until  Chief 
Roy  Headley  of  the'*'  Division  of  Fire  Control 
consented  to  permit  his  assistant,  Dave  Godwin, 
to  call  for  volunteers.  That’s  when®""  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  almost  every  man  in  the  service  yearned 
to  jump  out  of  an  airplane.  Elimination’’*"  contests 
at  an  airport  were  necessary  to  select  those  most 
temperamentally  adapted  to  the  job.*" 

THE  chief  told  me  confidentially,  ”I  thought 
they  were  batty.” 

Some  of  the  volunteers  thought  so,  too,  after 
their  first*'"  jump.  One  shook  all  the  coffee  out 
of  a  cup,  trying  to  find  his  mouth.  Several  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  disaster**’  by  yanking  the  rip  cords 
too  soon.  Others  "froze”  in  the  air  and  came 
down  like  sticks  of  wood.  But  a  considerable**"' 
number  took  it  in  stride. 

In  October,  1939,  deep  in  the  Loup  Loup  coun¬ 
try  of  northern****  Washington,  final  examinations 
were  held  when,  for  the  first  time,  men  leaped 
into  the  wilderness.  The  first  man  landed’®®  in  a 
forty-foot  tree,  smashing  heavy  boughs — and 
found  himself  safe.  The  second  landed  in  brush 
on  a  steep  hillside.***  The  third  landed  on  the 
boulder-strewn  bottom  of  a  canyon.  The  fourth 
drifted  into  a  heavy  stand  of  lodgepole***  pines 
and  rep)orted  jubilantly,  "It’s  a  featherbed!” 

In  November  they  jumped  during  a  snowstorm. 
Two  landed**®  in  tall  trees,  released  themselves 
and  climbed  down.  Since  then  they  have  been 
jumping  all  over  Washington,  Oregon,**®  Idaho, 
and  Montana,  landing  in  dead  snags,  tall  timber, 
deep  brush,  and  on  ledges  and  log  jams.  Not 
one  has  been  hurt.**® 

ALL  this,  of  course,  was  play.  They  were  still 
lumping  for  fun  and  practice  on  the  second  week 
of  July  last  year  when  a**®  rainless  lightning  storm 
swept  the  Northwest  and  started  more  than  1,000 
fires  in  three  states,  the  worst  mass  conflagration*** 
in  forestry  history.  Ten  thousand  men  were 
pressed  into  service.  The  first  service  jump  was 
made.  Then  tragedy**®  struck. 

Harry  Nielson,  a  special  fireguard  in  an  isolated 
look-out  tower  in  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
heard**"  an  airplane  early  in  the  morning.  Through 
his  binoculars,  he  believed  he  saw  it  drop  sup¬ 
plies  to  a  crew  on*®®  a  distant  fire.  It  turned  in 
his  direction.  For  a  pleased  moment  he  ho^d  it 
might  come  near.  He  reached  for  a  signal**^  flag. 
When  he  looked  again  the  plane  had  vanished. 
He  held  his  breath  and  listened  for  its  motor. 
Instead,  he  thought  he  heard*®*  a  crash,  faint  and 
faraway.  Waiting  only  to  flash  a  report  over  his 
fire  phone,  he  buckled  on  his  first-aid®**  kit  and 
started  over  the  ridges. 

Simultaneously,  the  smoke  jumpers  swung  into 
action  for  their  first  rescue**®  job.  (981) 

fTm  hm  ranlinumf  n««f  month) 
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The  Rocket 

By  ADA  LOUISE  BARRETT 

THE  ROCKET,  made  in  1829  by  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson,  was  the  first  locomotive  to'"'’ 
embody  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all 
subsequent  locomotives  have  been  constructed. 
This  famous**  little  engine  planned  and  constructed 
by  the  Father  of  Railways  and  his  son  Robert,  the 
Bridge  Builder,  won  the'*'  prize  offered  by  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  on  October  20, 
1829.*“  She  had  two  steamblasts  opjening  into 
the  smokestack  for  the  purpose  of  incrt'asing  fuel 
combustion  and  was*"  the  first  multitubular  loco¬ 
motive,  although  only  twenty-five  copper  tubes 
were  placed  in  the  boiler  oP*®  this  little  engine 
which  was  to  revolutionize  the  world.  She  was  a 
coke-burner  and  practically  a  smokeless’**  engine, 
the  specifications  requiring  that  she  "should  con¬ 
sume  her  ow'n  smoke."  She  was  used  as  a  work 
engine’**  on  Chat  Moss  until  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  Railway  was  completed. 

With  seven  sisters,  she  was  put  into’**  passen¬ 
ger  service  on  September  15,  1830,  that  great  day 
in  railroad  history  when”®  the  Liverpool  &  Man¬ 
chester  was  opened.  On  that  historic  day  or  dur¬ 
ing  her  eight  years’  varied  service,  little”®  Rocket 
had  the  honor  of  drawing  trains  in  which  rode 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  nobility 
and®**  of  the  engineering,  scientific,  and  artistic 
world.  But  greatest  honor  of  all,  to  her,  she  was 
frequently***  driven  by  the  Father  of  Railways 
himself,  and  by  his  son  Robert,  who  had  already 
made  improvements  on“®  her  model. 

IT  SEEMS  strange  that  the  Liverpool  &  Man¬ 
chester  Railway  directors  should  have  sold  this 
first  engine  before*®®  the  end  of  the  decade,  but 
such  was  the  case.  The  Rocket,  although  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  all  locomotives  that*®®  have  been  built 
since,  was  so  quickly  superseded  by  improved 
models  both  heavier  and  larger,  that  she  was**® 
discarded  by  the  Railway  in  1837  and  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Kirkhouse,  Carlisle***  County. 
He  was  the  lessee  of  the  Duke  of  Carlisle’s  coal 
mine  near  that  city  and  he  used  the  Rocket  as  a 
coal**®  carrier  on  the  Midgeholme  Railway,  finding 
her  capable  of  hauling  this  very  heavy  freight  even 
after*®*  being  in  continuous  service  for  eight  years. 

For  some  reason,  sentimental  or  otherwise,  the 
Rocket  was**®  selected  to  convey  the  election  re¬ 
turns  from  Midgeholme  to  Kirkhouse,  the  engi¬ 
neer  of  this  "express”  train  being***  Mr.  Mark 
Thompson.  'The  41/7-mile  run  was  made  in  four 
minutes,  or  slightly  oyer  sixty  miles  an***  hour, 
proving,  as  Mr.  Smiles  says,  the  Rocket’s  "still  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  as  an  engine.’’  However,  even**® 
this  speed  achievement  did  not  save  her  from  ig¬ 
nominy,  as  all  engines  were  now  built  to  weigh 
at  least  twelve  tons.  Poor*®*  little  Rocket  was  only 
about  four  and  a  half,  so  she  was  discarded  as  a 
thing  of  no  value  even®*®  for  hauling  coal,  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  coal-pit 
yard,  where  she  seemed  doomed  to  be  complete¬ 
ly**®  forgotten! 

In  these  dismal  surroundings,  her  boiler  cold, 
her  proud  cylinders  bound  in  the  chains  of  rust, 
her  once  lively®**  pistons  unable  to  urge  her  joy¬ 
ously  revolving  wheels  along  the  gleaming  track, 
poor  little  Rocket  mourned®**  silently  and  unseen. 


Sadly  .slic  remembered  Robert  Stephenson’s  loving 
care,  when  he  was  constructing  her,  years  before.*® 

She  recalled  the  long  conversations  and  letters  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  of  Railways  and  his  son,  concern¬ 
ing  her**®  all-important  creation.  She  thought, 
too,  of  those  happy  days  when  she  had  drawn  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  over  the  new®*"  and  wonderful 
railway — the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
— and  little  Rocket  smiled  as  she  remembered 
how®*’  the  enthusiastic  Fannie  Kemble,  greatest 
actress  of  her  times,  had  begged  Stephenson  to 
allow  her  to  drive®*®  the  "dear  little  mare  ”  across 
a  section  of  the  famous  Chat  Moss.  And  then 
little  Rocket  fell  to  musing  again’®®  and,  as  sht 
mused,  the  iron  (with  rain  and  coal  dust)  entered 
her  soul. 

For  many  days,  the  Rocket  lay  in  the  coal-pit’*' 
yard,  forgotten  by  all,  w'eeping  tears  of  iron  rust, 
flaked  paint,  and  coal  dust,  but  she  still  had 
enough  spirit  to  make’*®  her  copper  tubes  turn 
green  with  jealousy  as  she  beheld  finer,  larger, 
and  more  capable  locomotives  doing’**  the  work 
she  had  taught  them  to  do — she  and  the  Stephen¬ 
sons.  Why  had  everyone  forgotten  her,  why,  oh. 
why?’*” 

One  day  she  was,  as  usual,  sadly  pondering 
over  the  irony  of  fate  when,  unseen  by  her,  Ste¬ 
phenson*”®  entered  the  pit  yard  on  a  matter  of 
business  with  the  owners.  Suddenly,  his  keen  eye 
discovered  his**®  beloved  locomotive,  quietly  weep¬ 
ing  helpless,  hopeless  tears  of  rusty  iron  and 
verdigris — no  fire  in**®  her  firebox,  no  hot  water  in 
her  boiler  to  turn  into  breaths  of  steamy  joy- 
bound  hand  and  foot  (or,  rather,  pistons,***  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  wheels) — apparently  doomed  to  slow  de¬ 
cay  in  a  coal-blackened  coal-pit  yard. 

Horrified  and**®  indignant,  Stephenson’s  remon¬ 
strances  can  be  imagined,  and  it  did  not  take  the 
Father  of  Railw'ays  long  to  rescue*®®  his  best  be¬ 
loved  IcKomotive  from  her  ignominious  surround¬ 
ings.  He  purchased  her  at  once  and  she*®*  was 
quickly  withdrawn  from  the  pit  yard  and  taken  , 
to  the  Stephenson  Works  at  Newcastle,  where  | 
she  was  immediately**®  cleaned,  painted,  and  put  | 
into  working  condition  ready  for  use  once  more  j 
if  occasion  should  require  it.***  This,  however, 
was  not  the  desire  of  the  Stephensons,  but,  as  an 
exhibit,  she  soon  occupied  the  most  honored**®  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Works.  Here  she  remained  for 
years,  her  final  resting  place  being  the  East  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum’**®  in  London.  'The  Rocket  has 
been  the  guest  of  honor  at  many  railroad  and 
other  exhibitions  at  home’®”  and  abroad,  and, 
where  she  cannot  go  "in  person,”  her  model  is 
always  shown. 

THERE  is  a  model  of  the  Rocket***®  at  all  the 
principal  railway  stations  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
the  height’®**  of  the  smokestack  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches.  She  is  shown  in  the  colon 
Stephenson  selected  for  her’®*® — black,  with  a 
white  smokestack  and  canary-colored  boiler.  Thb 
little  locomotive  is  set  on  tracks.  By  putting” 
a  penny  in  the  slot,  people  may  see  the  little 
model  engine  riding  the  rails  just  as  bravely  as 
the  real””  engine  did  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Children  are  very  fond  of  this  exhibition, 
and  fathers  tell”**  their  sons  of  the  great  persever¬ 
ing  genius  who  made  the  Rocket  and  the  railway 
and  so  changed  the  whole  world.  Englishmen 
are  intensely  proud  of  the  great  George  Stephen- 
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Special  Club  Rates! 

•  The  GREGG  WRITER  is  the 
professional  magazine  of  shorthand 
students,  typists,  and  stenographers. 
It  is  read  for  enjoyment  and  for  the 
technical  information  it  contains. 

•  The  September  issue  carries  an 
amazing  story  of  a  career  made 
possible  through  stenography,  “Ad¬ 
venturing  with  Uncle  Sam.”  Your 
students  will  apply  themselves  to 
their  studies  with  more  interest  and 
determination  after  reading  this 
story  of  one  young  man’s  exciting 
experience  with  shorthand. 

•  “Tom  Proves  a  Point”  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  thrilling  new  serial 
story  written  in  beautiful  shorthand. 
The  hints  and  helps  for  beginners 
in  the  Learner’s  Department,  the 
array  of  certificates  and  prizes  to  be 
earned  through  the  Awards’  Depart¬ 
ment,  Wits  and  Wags — humorous 
short  stories  written  in  shorthand — 
all  make  the  September  GREGG 
WRITER  a  choice  bit  of  literature 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  your  short¬ 
hand  students. 

•  Special  school  rates  are  available 
on  student  and  teacher  orders. 
Write  for  a  school  order  blank. 

F.nough  sample  copies  to  supply 
your  class  will  he  mailed  to  you 
if  you  trill  drop  a  card  (u 

The  Gregg  Writer 

270  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


sun,  who,  with  his  equally  famous  son,  Robert, 
constructed  the”*“  little  pioneer  engine  that  set  the 
pattern  of  all  locomotives  that  have  been  built 
since.  Hers  was  an  honored’^  youth  and  an 
ignominious  middle  life,  but  she  is  enjoying  a 
glorious  old  age!  (1216) 


Sam  Makes  An  Appeal 

.An  effective  letter  sent  out  during  this  summer’* 
U.S.O.  Campaign 

Dear  Neighbor: 

I’m  one  of  the  100,000  young  New  Yorkers 
now  in  uniform.  You  know  some  of  us — may- 
be“"  even  in  your  own  family. 

The  way  we  figure  it,  you  people  who  are  our 
friends  back  home  are  probably  most^  interested 
in  how  things  are  going.  Well,  everything  is 
okeh  when  we’re  on  post.  But  just  like  at  home, 
when*  the  day’s  work  is  over  we  like  a  change 
of  scene. 

The  trouble  is,  there’s  not  much  for  us  to  do 
in  the  little  tiny*  towns  near  most  of  the  camps; 
and  even  when  there  are  larger  cities  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  do  much  on’*  $21  a  month.  And  there 
are  mighty  few  places  where  we  can  visit  with  our 
family  or  friends  when  they  come’”  to  see  us. 

Lately  we  have  had  some  pretty  swell  news, 
though.  An  outfit  called  the  U.S.O.  is  going  to 
operate’*  a  lot  of  Service  Clubs  where  a  guy  can 
read  or  write  a  letter  or  just  sit  and  chat  and  feel 
that  he’s  wanted;’*  where  he  can  get  a  bite  to 
eat,  play  games,  or  dance  with  nice  girls. 

They’re  raising  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  New’*  York  to  help  run  these  clubs  for  a 
whole  year. 

Everybody  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  give  to 
the  U.S.O.”®  through  the  canvass  of  the  city  that 
our  parents  and  neighbors  are  putting  on.  One 
of  them  will  probably*”  solicit  your  contribution 
— but,  if  they  miss  you,  won’t  you  send  it  direct 
to  the  U.S.O.  headquarters  in  the”®  Empire  State 
Building? 

Please  don’t  let  us  down ! 

Sam  (248) 

Dear  Ethel: 

This  letter  that  came  with  one  of  my  July  bills 
prompted  me  to  action.  I  know  you’ve  been 
working  in”  the  U.S.O.  campaign.  Perhaps  you 
can  get  the  public  utilities  in  your  town  to  send 
out  something  like  this*  if  your  drive  is  still  on. 

Alice  (46) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  LI’TTLE  GIRL  on  her  first  day  at  school  was 
found  in  tears  by  one  of  the  teachers.  "Why, 
dear,’’  asked  the  sympathetic”  lady,  "what’s  the 
matter?” 

"They  tell  me,”  said  the  child  between  her 
sobs,  "that  I  shall  have  to  stay  here  until  I’m 
14.”* 

Teacher  patted  her  on  the  shoulder.  "Cheer  up,” 
she  said  gently,  "you’re  better  off  than  I  am.  Just 
think,  I  have  to  stay*  here  until  I’m  65.”  (65) 
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BARBER  (shaving  a  customer):  Will  you  have 
anything  on  your  face  when  I’ve  finished,  sir? 
Client:  It  doesn’t  seem*“  likely.  (21) 


PATIENT:  I  have  hay  fever,  you  know. 
Doctor:  I  can  sympathize.  (Taking  small  box 
from  pocket)  Try  some  of  this. 

Patient:**  Is  it  really  good? 

Doctor:  Wonderful.  I’ve  had  hay  fever  myself 
for  28  years  and  never  use'“  anything  else.  (43) 


A  SQUAD  of  recruits  was  being  given  bayonet 
exercise  before  a  row  of  suspended  dummies  rep¬ 
resenting”  the  enemy.  ’’Now,  men,  all  set!”  com¬ 
manded  the  drill  sergeant,  '’Charge  at  will!” 

All  plunged  toward  the  dummies  with'”  lev¬ 
eled  bayonets  except  one  youngster. 

”Hey,  sergeant,”  he  called  out,  ’’which  one  is 
Will?”  (54) 


PASSENGER  on  Pullman  (finding  one  black 
and  one  tan  shoe  under  his  berth  in  the  morn¬ 
ing):  Porter,  what’s  wrong  with  these”  shoes 
here? 

Porter  (bewildered):  Well,  if  it  don’t  beat  all! 
Dat’s  de  second  time  dat’s  happened  dis  mawning. 
(37) 


The  Father  and  Two  Daughters 

(Junior  O.  C.  A.  Test  for  September) 

A  MAN  married  one  daughter  to  a  gardener 
and  another  to  a  potter.  After  a  while  he  made 
a  visit”  to  the  gardener’s  wife  and  asked  how 
she  felt.  '"Very  well,”  replied  she,  "we  have 
everything  we  want  but  a”  little  rain.  I  am  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  heavy  rain  to  water  our  plants.” 

Off  he  went  to  see  the  potter,  and  asked  this" 
daughter  how  matters  were  with  her.  "There  isn’t 
a  thing  we  want,”  she  replied,  "and  I  only  hope 
this  fine  weather  and"  hot  sun  may  keep  on  to 
Sake  our  tiles.” 

"Alack,”  said  the  old  man,  "if  you  wish  for 
fine  days  and  your  sister  for  rain,  which”®  am  I 
to  pray  for!”  (104) 


To  the  Man  in  the  Mirror 

O.  C,  4.  Memherthip  Tett 

LISTEN,  you  in  the  mirror.  Stop  scowling! 
That’s  no  way  to  start  the  d^.  No  wonder 
people  give  you  ugly  looks;  we”  get  back  about 
what  we  send  out.  Try  acting  cheerful  for  a 
change.  Smile!  That’s  better! 

Throw  back  those  shoulders.  Tilt  up  that" 
chin.  Brighten  up.  Look  like  a  winner.  That’s 
the  way  to  face  the  world. 

You  are  the  best  friend  I  have.  You  can  do 
more  for*  me  than  all  the  pull  and  luck  rolled 
together.  My  success  depends  on  the  way  you 
live  and  think  and  work. 


Man  in  the"  mirror,  you  must  be  the  kind  of 
an  image  I  want  the  world  to  see.  You  must 
be  me  at  my  best.  You  are  the*'"  creation  of 
my  thinking  and  living.  You  are  myself!  (109) 


September  Transcription  Project 

Mr.  Richard  Casey 

Purchaser,  Grafton  Manufacturing  Corporation 
514  Duffield  Building” 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Dear  Mr.  Casey: 

Lithographed  letterheads  as  low  as  $1.10  a” 
thousand!  Does  that  interest  you? 

Through  mass  production  on  the  biggest  and 
latest  equipment,  we  are  able  to"  offer  fine  quality 
work  at  prices  that  surprise  new  customers  and 
continue  to  hold  our  old  ones.  Not  only"  on 
letterheads,  but  on  circulars,  folders,  and  forms, 
as  well! 

Whether  or  not  you  want  your  present  letter¬ 
head”*  redesigned — we  shall  be  glad  to  submit 
a  modernized  design  free,  if  you  will  send  us  one 
of  your  present  letterheads — ’”just  send  us  a  line 
saying,  "I’d  like  to  see  your  folder  of  sample 
letterheads.” 

With  it  we  will  send  you  our”®  all-time-low 
quotations  on  quality  work.  And,  of  course,  you 
won’t  be  obligated  to  buy. 

Very  truly  yours,  (160) 


Mrs.  Peter  B.  Gates 
Surf  Apartments 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Gates: 

If  you  are  planning  to  spend  the”  winter  in 
New  York  this  year,  you  will  appreciate  the 
prestige  of  this  fine  address  and  the  economy  of" 
this  distinctive  hotel. 

There  are  six  comfortable  lounges  and  five 
sundecks  provided  for  our  residents  and"  guests, 
a  beautiful  library,  music  studios,  and  an  art 
gallery.  Also  a  women’s  swimming  pool  and" 
gymnasium. 

Social  programs  are  planned  for  your  enjoyment, 
and  the  three  popular-priced  restaurants  make  it 
very”*  convenient  for  you  to  entertain  friends. 
The  cuisine  is  delightful! 

We  have  twelve  hundred  rooms  with  bath 
(many’”  of  the  floors  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
women)  priced  from  twelve  dollars  for  a  single 
room  and  sixteen  dollars’”  for  a  double  room, 
weekly. 

Daily  rates  arc  from  $2.50  (single)  and  $3.50 
(double).’* 

Cordially  yours,  (164) 


•  AN  INVESTIGATION  m  Schley  County, 
Georgia,  revealed  the  fact  that  over  a  ten-year 
period  five  of  every  six  high  school  graduates  had 
gone  elsewhere  for  their  careers.  Only  three 
members  of  this  year’s  graduating  class  expect  tt) 
find  careers  at  home. — Atlanta  Journal. 
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Are  \mn  STUDENTS  amo9% 
A  SUBSCRIBERS  ? 

It  requir^  a  dynamo  to  teach  triumphantly  a  skill 
subject  t^ti  large  groupjjJ  students  and  secure  100 
per  cent  r^Ml^s  in  tho^^^^ig!  Yet  that  is  being  done 
in  thousaiuay^shor^^t^asses  with  the  aid  of  The 
Gregg  WriImX  /  I 


‘*Our  rlasties  are  very  large  aW^ 
vne  depend  upon  The  CREc\n 
Wkitkk  to  keep  our  students  in-> 
terested.  enthusiastic,  and  free 
from  the  discouragements  so 
often  found  in  large  classes. 
The  magazine  is  used  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  degree  of  capability  of 
the  students,  and  fits  in  any¬ 
where  we  want  to  use  it.  It 
has  enormous  value  in  largey 
elasses.’’-Mr.  H.  T.  L.  / 


|>t  teach  without  The 
ITER.  It  keeps  my 
and  typewriting  stu- 
on  their  toes’  con- 
ecome  better  stenog- 
y  students  look  for- 
ly  to  each  issue.  1 
up  making  assign- 
pt  on  the  credentials 
frequently  have  the 
entire  magazine  read  before  .1 
can  find  time  for  it  in  the 
class!” — Sister  M.  J. 
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